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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

To  The  W  est 

This  department  was  omitted  from  the  July  and 
.August  issues  of  The  Bulletin  because  the  writer  was 
absent  from  .\ssociation  heatiquarters  on  a  trip 
through  the  West. 

Our  W  estern  trip  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
we  believe,  resultful  for  the  .\ssoeiation  through  the 
renewal  of  personal  eontaets  with  so  many  members 
of  the  organization. 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  visit  the  Vi  est  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  fine  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  lively  optimism,  of  enthusiastic 
fellowship  which  one  rarely  finds  in  the  older  centers 
of  the  East. 

Everywhere  one  finds  progressive,  up-to-the-minute 
stores  and  keen  and  successful  merchants. 

They  are  busy,  but  never  too  busy  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  in  the  entertainment  of  folks  from  back  East. 

Everywhere  there  was  expressed,  and  eagily  dis¬ 
cernible.  quick  and  sustained  interest  in  the  affairs 
and  problems  of  the  craft. 

And  everywhere  it  was  plain  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  is  looked  to  as  the 
faithful  and  intelligent  protector  of  that  craft. 

The  warmth  and  charm  of  the  hospitality  extcinl- 
ed  to  the  writer  could  be  justified  only  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  traveling  as  the  representative  of  the 
craft.  Nor  did  the  welcome  come  only  from  those 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Clothiers,  furni¬ 
ture  retailers,  even  hankers,  turned  out  to  greet  the 
Dry  Goods  Association's  representative  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  strong  that  our  Association  is  serv¬ 
ing  all  retailers. 

The  trip  included  the  following  cities:  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Sacramento,  Portland. 
'I'acoma.  Seattle,  Spokane.  Salt  Lake  and  Denver. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  was  im|>ossible 
to  visit  so  many  other  fine  communities  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  but  the  time  available  would  not  permit. 


Distance  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  all  stubborn 
facts  and  the  significance  of  distance  is  not  realized 
until  one  is  familiar  with  the  West. 

*  «  *  «  « 

On  all  sides  there  was  evidence  of  firm  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  retail  business.  Trade  might  he 
a  little  slow,  hut  it  was  summer  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  reports  showed  it  was  about  the  same. 
The  crop  outlook  was  excellent;  farmers  were  feel¬ 
ing  better;  all  the  fundamental  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  nation  favored  continued  prosperity.  Busi- 
ne.ss  shouhl  be  good  in  the  fall. 

These  merchants  of  the  W  est  are  not  mercurial. 
Their  spirits  do  not  ri.se  and  fall  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  each  day's  receipts.  They  are  used  to 
looking  at  distances.  They  are  optimists.  W  ithout 
optimism  the  men  of  the  W  est  couhl  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  stick  it  through  and  carve  out  the 
great  Empire  they  have  huilded. 

Perhaps  from  Oriental  lands  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  they  have  imbibed  something  of  the  fatalism 
that  makes  your  Oriental  feel  that  the  East  is  eternal, 
that  though  the  course  of  events  may  at  some  time 
flow  away  from  them  they  have  but  to  wait  and  it 
surely  will  return  with  renewed  vigor. 

There  is  this  difference.  The  business  builders 
of  the  W  est  intend  that  the  course  of  events  shall  not 
flow  away  from  them,  even  for  a  time,  and  they  do 
more  than  wait.  They  get  out  and  hustle  and  popu¬ 
lation  and  importance  flow  to  them. 

««-*** 

To  all  our  good  friends  in  the  West  who  contrib¬ 
uted  so  generously  to  the  success  of  this  trip  we 
desire  to  exoress  our  deep  appreciation  and  to  repeat 
the  burden  of  our  message  delivered  on  the  spot. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  your 
association: — 

— it  exists  to  serve  you; 

— its  faciltities  now  are  great  enough  to  give  you 
large  and  worthwhile  service; 

— and  you  make  us  stronger  by  callint'  on  us  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  service  which  is  your  due. 

.\nd  that  goes  for  everybody,  whether  of  the  East 
or  the  W  est.  the  North  or  the  South. 


Ninety  Years  Ago  and  Today 

From  market  reports  in  newspaper  files  of  1835. 
the  New  \  ork  Telegram  recently  quoted,  among 
others,  the  following  paragraph: 

“IT  e  learn,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
the  Hope  Coffee  Mills,  in  Elizabeth  Street, 
did  not  purchase  any  of  the  fire-damaged 
coffee.  It  teas  bought  by  some  of  our  oicn 
gritcers,  and  also  large  quantities  by  the 
Philadelphia  grocers.  One  Philadelphian 
said: — 'It  is  bad  enough,  but  if  I  can  make 
money  out  of  it  Til  do  it.'  The  purchases 
of  damaged  goods  have  turned  out  to  he  bad 
bargains." 

«  *  *  «  « 

A  de]>artment  stt*re  not  far  from  New  York  recent¬ 
ly  displayed  a  table  full  of  enameled  tea  kettles  at 
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the  imunual  price  of  39  cents.  To  a  customer  who 
inquired,  a  saleswoman  said;  "They  all  leak;  some 
at  the  spout,  some  at  the  bottom,  but  they  all  leak 
somew  here.*’ 

Honest,  but  not  calculated  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  store  as  a  purveyor  of  dependable  merchan- 

di?e. 

In  »ome  lines  goods  which  contain  imperfections 
can  readily  be  made  serviceable  by  the  average  con¬ 
sumer. 

It's  hard,  however,  to  imagine  anything  less  useful 
than  a  leaky  tea  kettle. 

*  *  «  *  * 

One  side  of  a  telephone  conversation. 

ttne  of  the  merchandise  chiefs  of  a  prominent 
New  Vork  City  department  store  which  ha»  made 
unu'ual  strides  in  the  way  of  increasing  net  profits 
and  building  reputation  for  good  merchandise,  tele¬ 
phoning  from  fbe  office^  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(»ood'  Association,  to  one  of  his  buyers: 

"Mr.  Smith,  I’ve  just  had  Mr.  Jones  of 
Blank,  Skip  and  Dart,  on  the  'phone  and  I 
told  him  those  blankets  are  not  up  to 
sample.  I  told  him  I  knew  that  he  wouldn't 
want  his  house  to  be  represented  in  our 
store  uith  that  kind  of  merchandise.  Those 
blankets  are  all  tender,  aren’t  they-y  tf  ell. 
vou  run  in  and  see  Mr.  Jones  this  afternoon 
and  take  a  sample  with  you.  If  e  don’t 
want  to  haiulle  that  kind  of  merrharuTse.” 

Courage,  definite  knowledge  of  merchaiiili-e  and 
eternal  vigilance  are  the  price  of  reputation  in  the 
department  store  field  as  well  as  in  any  other  mer¬ 
chandising  business. 

The  idea  that  any  kind  of  junk  can  be  sold  in  the 
department  store  without  loss  of  prestige  can  only 
be  true  where  the  store  has  no  prestige  to  lose. 

fT Tiere  .4ngels  Might  Fear 

"The  department  store  buyer’*  has  been  figuring 
prominently  in  contemporaneous  literature. 

The  first  important  contribution  on  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  buyer  was  the  Brundage  series  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Brundage  is  a  salesman 
and  salesnianager  of  many  years  standing.  In  hi^ 
article  entitled  "Buyeritis**  in  particular,  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  deal  in  a  dispassionate  and  helpful  way  with 
a  problem  he  has  frequently  met  in  his  experiences 
with  certain  types  of  retail  buyers. 

•  ff  course,  it  occurs  to  all  of  us  in  the  retail  world 
that  had  Mr.  Brundage  been  a  buyer  instead  of  a 
sale  sman  he  might  have  wTitten  an  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  serie*  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  salesmen 
ami  the  houses  they  represent. 

That,  however,  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Brundage  has  laid  bare  in  convincing  man¬ 
ner  a  whole  host  of  glarin<r  faults  and  petty  mean- 
nesse'  to  which  many  buyers  are  subject. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  interest  created  by  the  Brun- 
da  ge  articles  which  turned  the  attention  of  other 
publications  to  the  fact  that  the  department  store 
and  its  buyers  are  “good  copy**.  At  any  rate,  they  are 


in  the  business  and  public  eye  now  quite  frequently. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  buyer? 

Generalizations,  of  course,  are  always  false,  and 
sweeping  efforts  to  argue  from  the  specific  to  the 
general  with  regard  to  retail  buyers  are  an  injustice 
to  the  many  honest  and  intelligent  men  and  women 
buyers  devoting  their  lives  to  an  important  and 
difficult  round  of  duties  in  the  service  of  their  stores 
and  the  public. 

L  nfortunately,  however,  there  are  thousands  of 
other  buyers  who  strongly  deserve  criticism. 

Or.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  stores  employ¬ 
ing  them  deserve  criticism — and  they  get  it! 

«  *  *  •  * 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  buyer  in  the  average  retail  organization. 

The  store  is  an  aggregation  of  separate  depart¬ 
ments  and  responsibility  for  the  success  of  each  de¬ 
partment  is  centered  largely  in  a  buyer. 

"1  came  into  the  department  store  business  from 
a  banking  institution.**  a  man  recently  said,  "and  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  to  learn  how- 
much  independent  |K>wer  the  buyer  ha-.** 

The  buyer  i«  important  because  hi-  function  is  im- 
|>ortant. 

If  he  is  a  sound  and  experienced  man  (or  woman' 
trained  by  familiarity  in  the  technicalities  of  his 
merchandise,  knowing  the  market  and  enjoying  the 
goo'lwill  of  important  resources,  and  o|>erating  in  a 
spirit  of  understanding  and  co-operation  with  others 
in  hi-  own  organization,  he  is  important  himself. 

And  there  are  many  such  buyer-. 

That  which  follows  does  not  apply  to  them. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Let  us  con-ider.  for  a  moment,  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  retail  stores. 

A  certain  department  in  our  store  has  fallen  be- 
hin«l. 

Miss  Jones  is  the  buyer. 

She  has  had  the  department  about  two  vears. 

The  first  year  we  recognized  that  she  had  the 
problem  of  straightening  out  the  department,  cor¬ 
recting  the  errors  of  the  previous  buyer,  etc.,  etc. 

The  department  w  as  rearranged. 

The  advertising  appeal  was  somewhat  altered. 

f  >t  cour'ie.  the  stock  purchased  by  the  previous 
buyer  was  disposed  of  in  a  sacrifice  sale. 

A  *omewhat  different  group  of  resources  was 
ilrawn  unon  for  the  merchandi'ie  sun»'lv. 

Miss  j  one-  clo'^d  the  vear  with  a  record  which 
wa-  not  entirely  satisfactorv. 

^e  recognized,  how  ever. 'that  she  had  had  some 
difficult  problem-  to  meet  and  we  ex|>ected  her  sec¬ 
ond  year  would  put  the  de»*artment  on  a  good  vol¬ 
ume  ba-i«  and  in  the  column  with  those  departments 
which  pay  a  profit. 

I  nfortunately  Miss  Jones  slumped  badly  in  her 
second  year  and  we  can’t  see  any  reason  for  it. 
hat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

That’s  the  question. 

*  *  «  *  * 

We  have  heard  wonderful  tales  of  the  abilitT 
of  Miss  Brown  who  buys  for  a  similar  department  of 
a  store  in  the  next  town. 
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Miss  Brown  has  been  interviewed. 

She  is  willinv  to  come  with  us. 

She  wants  $6,000  and  assurance  of  a  reasonably 
free  hand. 

A  ineinher  of  the  firm  is  impressed  with  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability. 

Traveliii"  salesmen  sneak  well  of  her. 

^  e  have  been  paying  Miss  Jones  only  $4,500. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  Miss  Jones  has 
not  made  good. 

Really,  what  we  want  is  a  good  buyer,  one  who  can 
put  the  «lepartment  on  its  feet. 

If  $1500  more  will  do  it,  the  money  will  be  well 
spent. 

We  let  Miss  Jones  out  and  we  take  Miss  Brown. 

Miss  Brown  comes  in  and  «liscovers,  of  course, 
that  the  stock  is  in  awful  condition.  No  wonder  Miss 
Jones  flivered! 

There  is  nothing  to  «lo  hut  clear  out  the  mistakes 
that  Miss  Jones  made,  so  it  all  goes  into  u  sale  at 
40%  off. 

Thank  sioodness.  that's  out  of  the  way! 

Now  Miss  Brown  can  start  building  u«»  the  <lepart- 
ment  by  good  and  wise  buying  methods. 

Ami  then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find  Miss 
Brown  hasn't  done  any  better  than  Miss  Jones  and 
she's  costing  us  $1500  more. 

Miss  Brown  gives  way  to  Miss  Green  who  clears  out 
Miss  Brown's  stock  and  proceeds  to  accumulate  her 
own  souvenirs  and  errors. 

And  so  it  goes  merrily  onward. 

Perha|»s,  some*lay,  we  hlunder  upon  a  real  buyer. 

And  then  that  department  is  off  our  mind  for  a 
while — 

And  we  have  time  to  iio  through  the  same  sort  of 
thing  with  the  Browns  and  the  Joneses  and  the 
r  reens  in  other  departments. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  merchant's  breast! 

«  «  *  «  « 

Some  day  we  may  go  beyond  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  and  discover  the  cause. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  think  over  some  things 
together  and,  if  there  is  any  point  at  which  our 
thoughts  agree,  perhaps  some  progress  will  be  made. 

Here’s  what  we  think: 

There  are  too  many  buyers  getting  by  on  bluff. 

There  are  too  many  buyers  who  do  not  know  the 
essentials  of  their  own  merchandise. 

And  they  are  not  trying  to  learn. 

There  are  too  many  buyers  who  are  not  organizers 
and  co-operators. 

There  are  too  many  buyers  who  have  never  had 
sufficient  practical  experience  to  justify  their  em- 
)  loyers’  putting  their  pocket  books,  their  hopes  of 
commercial  success  and  their  business  reputations  in 
those  buyers’  hands. 

«  •  «  *  « 

Too  often  buyers  are  accidents. 

They  happened  to  be  near  at  hand  when  a  buyer’s 
job  had  to  be  filled  and  the  lightning  hit  them. 

Someone  thought  Miss  Jones  w'ould  make  a  good 
buyer. 

Someone  was  right. 


Miss  Jones  would  have  made  a  good  buyer  but 
she  was  not  prepared  as  she  should  have  been  fer 
the  responsibilities  the  job  put  upon  her. 

And  she  didn't  get  the  help  the  management  shoidd 
have  given  her. 

As  a  saleswoman — and  as  an  assistant — Miss  Joiie, 
was  intelligent,  loyal,  quick  to  learn.  She  was  gn»w- 
ing. 

She  was  promoted  and  her  growth  stopped. 

It's  natural  for  one  who  is  promoted  to  think  well 
of  herself. 

She  has  been  singled  out  from  many. 

Lnder  ordinary  conditions — in  any  other  job — 
she  might  have  recovered  and  gone  on  developing. 

As  a  new  buyer  she  faced  conditions  which  were 
not  ordinary- — <*xcept  in  the  retail  trade. 

An  army  of  salesmen  called  upon  the  new  buyer. 

The  salesman  is  a ’“go-getter.” 

If  he  can't  get  business  be  can't  live. 

He  means  to  live. 

Flattery  is  a  notent  weapon  in  the  selling  game. 

The  new  buyer  got  plenty. 

Then  one  day  came  the  most  insidious  bit  of  all 
destructive  llattery. 

A  manufacturer  offered  to  get  ber  a  job  as  buyer 
for  a  bigger  store  in  another  city. 

It  carried  a  larger  salary. 

\\  lietber  she  aecepted  or  not.  this  put  ber  in  I  lie 
class  with  the  elect — the  buyers  who  "are  born,  not 
made." 

After  that,  who  would  be  so  brash  as  to  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  Miss  Jones  could  with  profit 
learn? 

Her  judgment  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

Merchainlise  control  is  a  diabolical  conspiracy  to 
haniner  ber. 

What  use  to  argue  with  her  on  any  subject? 

She  knows! 

That's  final. 

She  is  the  buyer,  and  you  keep  her  or  let  her  no — 
"as  is.'’ 

And  if  she  goes,  someone  else  pays  her  more 
money. 

Ami  you  take  some  other  buyer — no  better. 

At  a  higher  salary. 

***** 

This  is  not  all  the  buyer's  fault. 

Put  the  blame  where  it  belongs — tilth  the  store! 

W'e  are  building  with  ordinary  human  nature  and 
we  haven't  taken  proper  precautions  to  insure  that 
we  build  solidly  and  wisely  with  the  onlv  material 
available. 

Manaeement  has  not  made  a  sufficient  contribution 
to  the  making  of  a  good  buyer. 

Management  does  not  make  a  sufficiently  large  and 
continuous  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Departments  are  not  closely  enough  knit  to  the 
business  as  a  whole.  They  hang  apart  as  individual 
and  separate  enterprises. 

The  interest  of  management  is  too  largely  confined 
with  figures  which  show  results. 

Buyers  are  not  made  to  recognize  that  the  success 
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of  tilt'  nhole  sitore  is  a  uiore  important  thing  than 
the  success  of  individual  departments. 

Buvers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  in  the  essentials 
of  the  hnsiness. 

Buyers  are  not  made  to  understand  that  relations 
with  manufacturers  are  not  personal  but  the  store's 
relations. 

They  are  not  compelled  to  realize  the  importance 
of  conducting  themselves  in  a  simple,  open*minded, 
hu'iness-like  manner,  free  of  exaggerated  egotism  and 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  value  of  sharing  mer- 
chainlise  information  with  their  assistants  and  sales¬ 
people. 

They  are  not  drilled  in  the  value  of  courtesy. 

Above  all.  they  are  not  encouraged  to  see  the  neeil 
of  self  inn»rovenient. 

Too  much  responsihility  is  placed  on  the  average 
buyer. 

The  ability  to  select  merchandise  is  an  important 
(|ualitication  of  the  buyer. 

That  ability  does  not  always  go  with  sound  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  in  other  matters. 

It  does  not  jiresuppose  the  all-round  comhination 
of  hu'iness  analyst,  controller,  director  of  service, 
personnel  director  ami  other  things  which  many 
buyers  are  expected  to  he.  and  are  not. 

^lanagement  is  too  remote  from  the  department. 

Too  often  management  asks  only  two  questions: 

"Has  the  buyer  increased  the  volume?" 


"Is  the  net  profit  satisfactory?"’ 

Ferhans  that  is  why  in  so  many  stores  there  are 
so  many  departments  which  must  answer  the  second 
question  in  the  negative,  whatever  the  answer  to  the 
first. 

«  «  *  «  * 

\\  hat's  to  he  done  about  it? 

There  should  be  a  larger  contribution  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  establishing  of  sound  principles  of  buy- 
iii". 

There  should  he  a  great  deal  more  nersonal  work 
with  buyers — especially  the  youii"  buyers  and  the 
new  buyers. 

Efforts  should  he  made  to  build  un  a  store  spirit 
to  take  the  ^lace  of  the  individual  department  spirit. 

In  the  average  large  store  too  many  people  are 
habitually  looking  up — and  too  few  are  look'ng 
down. 

Too  many  fine  ins|»irations  and  ideas,  too  much 
of  imeded  knowledge,  stops  at  the  executive  office 
floor  and  never  gets  down  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
organization  who  have  the  actual  job  of  making  the 
store's  yiiccess. 

« 

That's  iome  of  what  we  think. 

Tell  us  how  you  look  at  it. 


W  alter  N.  Roth^schiltl.  Chairiiiaii  of  the 
Organization  Service  Committee 

Walter  X.  Rothschild,  Abraham  &  Straus.  Inc., 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  was  appointed  this  spring  to  be  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-Executive  Committee  on  Organization 
Service.  The  Association  has  three  such  committees, 
eacli  of  which  has  supervisory  direction  over  the  three 
pyramids  of  service  into  which  our  work  divides  itself. 

The  Sub-Executive  Committee  on  Organization  Ser¬ 
vice  has  its  function  in  the  field  of  contact  between  our 
.\sscK'ation  and  other  organizations  with  which  we  can 
with  profit  to  our  memliers  co-ojierate.  Details  of  the 
other  committees  and  their  chairmen  have  apjieared  in 
previous  issties. 

.Mr.  Rothschild,  in  addition  to  this  chairmanship,  is 
serving  his  second  year  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  He  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Since  the  .Association 
called  uiKtn  Mr.  Rothschild  on  behalf  of  the  craft  for 
his  co-oiieration.  he  has  rendered  the  most  constructive 
and  unselfish  service  to  his  fellow-merchants. 

Report  Tells  How  to  Effect  Savings 
in  Freight  and  Express  Expense 

Practical  information  which  will  enable  retailers  to 
institute  savings  of  real  imjxirtance  in  their  e.xpress 
and  freight  bill  will  lie  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Supply  Control  Committee  which  is  now  readv  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  our  members.  The  title  of  the  report  is 
How  .'Stores  Can  Reduce  Their  Shipping  Bill.” 


The  report  show>  clearly  the  savings  which  are  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  use  of  proper  shipping  containers  and 
indicate  how  stores  may  co-ojierate  with  manufacturers 
to  make  these  savings  effective.  The  wastes  which  occur 
in  this  field  each  year  run  into  large  figures  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  merchant  to  do  what  he  can  to  mini¬ 
mize  them. 

-A  careful  reatling  of  the  report  is  rec(jmmende<l.  It 
should  lie  followed  up  by  an  insistence  that  the  sugge-st- 
ions  contained  therein  be  adopted  and  enforced. 


A  Story  hich  Shows  That  a  Keen  Eye 
Discovers  Queer  Happenings 

.A  very  large  department  store  in  the  middle  west 
made  a  discovery  not  so  long  ago  which  showed  the 
management  that  eternal  vigilance  is  necessary  from  top 
to  bottom  of  a  retail  store.  The  situation  may  lie  dupli¬ 
cated  in  other  stores. 

One  of  the  store’s  e.xecutives,  on  a  tour  of  insjiection. 
di.scovered  to  his  horror  one  day  that  the  magazine  de¬ 
partment  was  carrying  for  sale  a  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  assortment  of  periodicals  which  have  as  their  aim 
the  stimulation  to  higher  endeavor  of  the  house-to-house 
canvasser. 

Our  story  threatens  to  fall  flat,  liecause  whoever  told 
us  alxiut  it  neglected  to  say  what  the  horrifieil  manager 
did  to  the  head  of  the  department  or  whether  he  had 
the  courage  to  tell  the  hosiery  buyer  about  his  discovery. 

If  we  are  goo<l  at  morals,  we  proliably  could  end  this 
item  with  a  fine  one. 
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What  the  Customer  Thinks  of  the  Retail  Store 

Survey  of  Illinois  Towns  for  Retailers’  National  Council 
Discloses  the  Public  Estimate  of  Service  Merchants  Give 


WilA'r  consumers  think  of  the  retail  stores  in 
their  community  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  merchants  who 
conduct  them.  In  order  to  learn  with  greater  exactness 
what  the.se  opinions  are,  a  painstakingly  comprehensive 
survey  has  been  completed  recently  in  three  small  towns 
in  Illinois. — Dixon,  Rochelle 
and  Svcamore, — under  the 
auspices  of  the  Retailers'  Na¬ 
tional  Council. 

The  information  secured  in 
this  survey  is  interesting  to 
merchants  of  every  character 
and  size,  whether  they  he  lo¬ 
cated  in  small  towns  or  large 
cities.  A  study  of  the  oi)in- 
lons  expressed  by  consumers 
questioned  during  the  inves¬ 
tigation  shows  a  very  wide 
range  of  reasons  for  criti¬ 
cism  and  approval.  At  first 
glance,  many  of  the  reasons 
seem  inconsequential  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  ridicu¬ 
lous.  .\  merchant  who  is 
willing  to  detach  himself 
from  his  own  ooint  of  view, 
however,  will  api)reciate  that 
even  such  reasons  have  their 
imiJortance  in  the  consumer 
mind  and  must  be  recognized 
as  problems  for  the  store  to 
overcome. 

Buying  Reasons 

The  outstanding  fact  which 
the  survey  adduced  is  that 
the  average  consumer  buys 
either  because  of  price,  as¬ 
sortment,  convenience  or 
quality  in  the  order  of  im- 
Ijortance  just  listed.  Further,  "it  is  with  amazing  per¬ 
sistency  that  the  survey  reveals  that  the  average  country 
resident  deals  with  the  mail  order  house  first  because 
of  price  and  second  because  of  convenience.  He  finds 
it  far  more  convenient  to  write  his  order  and  place  it 
in  the  mailbox  where  the  rural  free  delivery  will  pick 
it  up  than  to  go  to  town  only  a  few  miles  away,  over 
a  good  hard  road,  by  automobile,  to  make  his  pur¬ 
chases.” 

Four  field  men  secured  the  survey  data  by  interview¬ 
ing  1,000  citizens  in  the  trade  territories  of  the  three 
towns.  The  questionnaire  covered  four  pages  and  dealt 
with  community  i)roblems  as  well  as  retail  cjuestions. 
The  field  men  called  on  one  out  of  each  five  families 
.  in  the  district.  Each  interview  averaged  an  hour's 
time.  The  following  free  quotations  from  a  digest  of 


the  survey  in  Dixon,  as  published  in  the  “National  Re¬ 
tail  Clothier,”  are  fairly  typical  of  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  three  towns. 

Opinion  of  Stores 

“In  Dixon  53%  of  town  residents  were  favorable 
toward  Dixon  as  a  place  to 
trade,  47%  unfavorable.  Of 
country  residents,  41%  were 
favorable.  59%  unfavorable. 
Convenience  and  loyalty  were 
reasons  given  by  town  resi¬ 
dents  for  trading  at  home. 
Many  claimed  they  would 
like  to  trade  at  home,  but 
were  forced  to  go  elsewhere 
because  of  high  ])rices  and 
limited  varieties.  Two  near¬ 
by  cities  were  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  offering  better  trad¬ 
ing  possibilities. 

"Convenience  was  an  out¬ 
standing  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  where  the  farmer  trades, 
h'or  this  reason  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  nearer  to  Dixon  than  to 
other  good  sized  towns  were 
favorable  to  Dixon. 

“The  stores  of  Dixon  were 
viewed  unfavorably  by  53% 
of  the  town  residents.  Prices 
were  called  too  high  by  26% ; 
assortments  of  women’s 
clothing,  dress  trimmings, 
embroideries,  dress  goods 
and  children’s  clothes  were 
described  as  limited  by  10% ; 
.seven  percent  said  clerks 
were  discourteous,  indiffer¬ 
ent,  incompetent,  haughty, 
condescending,  discourteous 
to  non-buyers,  discriminated  against  poor  people,  etc. ; 
five  percent  said  stores  were  not  up-to-date:  two  per¬ 
cent  that  there  were  too  many  stores  in  the  same  line 
of  business;  one  percent  that  clothing  was  marked  too 
high  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  too  bnv  at 
the  end,  etc.,  etc.. 

Good  and  Bad  Points 

“The  local  stores  compared  favorably  with  stores  in 
any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  minds  of  14%  ;  five 
])ercent  were  favorable  because  of  the  (luality;  three 
percent  because  of  good  assortment :  three  ])ercent 
because  stores  were  accommodating;  two  i)ercent  be¬ 
cause  stores  were  above  average;  two  })ercent  because 
stores  were  up-to-date;  and  18  percent  were  favorable 
without  qualifying  reasons. 


Criticism  of  retail  stores  is  a  favorite 
imlnlgeiice  of  the  average  customer.  A 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  surz'ey  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page  leaves  the  impression 
that  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  of 
stores  as  there  are  customers  and  that  what 
appeals  to  one  as  a  virtue  rouses  the  ire  of 
his  neighbor.  Of  such  conflicts  is  life  made. 

This  fact  should  not  influence  the  reader 
to  pass  these  criticisms  by  with  a  shrug. 
There  is  an  itnmense  amount  of  helpful 
suggestion  contained  in  the  opinions  c.v- 
pressed  by  the  people  of  Di.von,  Rochelle  and 
.Sycamore.  Stores  are  far  from  perfect. 
They  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other 
and  from  the  people  they  are  striving  to 
serz'e. 

The  Xational  Retail  Dry  Coods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  z'cry  definite  place  in  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  advice,  based  on  careful  research 
and  comparison  of  nezv  methods,  has  helped 
hundreds  of  good  retailers  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  fault-finding  zvith  zvhich  this  sur¬ 
vey  bristles.  Our  members  zeho  have  not 
used  their  Association  sendee  fully  are 
standing  in  their  ozvn  light  at  a  real  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents.  And  all  our  members 
should  do  their  bit  to  encourage  other  mer¬ 
chants  to  come  into  the  Association  so  that 
the  general  level  of  our  craft  may  be  raised 
and  criticism  gradually  stilled. 
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"Tlie  principal  complaint  registered  against  the  Dix¬ 
on  stores  was  that  prices  were  too  high  in  all  lines. 
Grocer\-  stores  and  meat  markets  received  the  greatest 
nunilx'r  of  such  comments  with  clothing  stores  a  close 
second.  Next  to  price,  variety  was  the  principal  reas¬ 
on  why  people  traded  away  from  Dixon.  This  charge 
was  made  quite  generally  but  was  aimed  particularly 
at  dry  gcx)ds  stores.  VVomen  commonly  complained 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  clothing  offered. 
Those  requiring  larger  sizes  said  the  assortment  was 
very  limited  and  what  was  offered  lacked  style. 

How  to  Improve 

“The  town  residents  were  of  the  opinion  that  stores 
could  be  improved  chietly  through  the  reduction  of 
prices,  improvement  in  clerk  service  and  larger  assort¬ 
ments.  Other  suggestions  were :  sell  on  narrower  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  improve  building  fronts  and  interiors, 
more  modern  practices,  better  stock  arrangement  and 
window  displays,  consolidation  of  stores,  more  and 
better  advertising,  more  liberal  e.xchange  policies,  more 
accuracy  of  accounts,  co-operation  of  merchants,  better 
lighting,  departmentization,  marking  prices  clearly, 
catering  to  working  classes,  assigning  of  clerks  to  a 
single  department,  cheaper  merchandise  to  fit  the  needs 
of  those  who  now  buy  from  mail  order  houses,  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  joint  delivery  svstem,  etc.,  etc. 

“Country  residents  also  made  a  number  of  these 
suggestions  and  added  others  such  as  periodic  sales 
circulars  to  farmers,  less  advertising  and  credit  busi¬ 
ness.  cash  discounts  and  bargain  days.  That  the  park¬ 
ing  problem  is  not  limited  to  big  cities  was  made 
evident  in  the  comi>laint  of  many  consumers  that  there 
was  not  enough  parking  space. 

"Other  complaints  sharply  emphasized  were  that 
local  merchants  and  their  families  traded  out  of  town : 
that  the  merchants  were  unable  to  recognize  their  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  store  and  that  merchants  should 
take  a  more  aggressive  leadership  in  promoting  coin- 
nttmity  improvements  like  good  roads,,  etc." 

The  consumers  were  asked  to  give  their  opinions 
of  each  store  in  which  thev  traded  and  this  information 


was  classified  and  given  to  the  respective  merchants  so 
that  they  might  get  the  public’s  idea  of  them  and  take 
steps  to  meet  the  unfavorable  criticism.  This  was  a 
valuable  and  direct  wav  of  making  the  survey  effective 
in  the  various  communities,  even  though  the  principal 
object  of  the  survev  was  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  consumer  mind  which  could  be  presented  to  mer¬ 
chants  everywhere. 

Canvassers  Small  Factor 

Some  other  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  the  sur- 
ve’'  are  that  while  the  canvasser  takes  business  out  of 
those  towns,  he  is  not  so  imi)ortant  a  factor  as  the  mail 
order  house.  But  the  mail  order  house  and  canvasser 
combined  are  not  so  serious  competitors  as  the  stores 
in  nearby  towns.  The  influence  of  the  automobile  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  average  consumer  thinks  nothing  of 
traveling  30  to  35  miles  to  buy  his  needs  when  he 
knows  he  can  get  them  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  (This 
seems  to  contradict  the  convenience  theory.)  When  he 
does  not  know  it  he  buys  them  from  a  nearby  mail 
order  house.  Unquestionably  many  farmers  and  town 
resident  ride  from  one  community  to  another  to  buy 
articles  at  stores  where  they  know  they  will  find  price, 
assortment,  variety,  style,  quality  and  fit  which  they 
desire. 

Advertising  and  window  display  are  misunderstood 
and  undervalued  by  small  town  consumers,  according 
to  an  opinion  accompanying  the  survey.  “The  average 
consumer  does  not  appreciate  their  effect  upon  him. 
He  stiys  price  and  other  factors  swayed  him  when  the 
starting  influence  was  a  good  window  or  a  well 
written  advertisement.  The  limited  mention  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  in  the  replies  should  not  be  too 
heavily  weighed.” 

A  very  complete  picture  of  the  findings  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  published  in  the  "National  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ier,”  for  August  20th.  1025.  Any  of  our  members 
who  are  interested  in  further  details  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  National  As.sociation  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers.  223  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  the 
publishers  of  that  magazine. 


Active  Deinaiid  Aiiionj;  Menihers  For  .Neu 
Freijilit  Bill  Audit  Service 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  Traffic  Group 
offering  freight  bill  auditing  and  claim  collection 
service  to  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has 
brought  an  e.xcellent  response  from  member  stores. 

Freight  bills  are  being  received  daily  from  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Already  a  num¬ 
ber  of  refund  checks  for  overcharges  have  been 
returned  to  members  sending  in  their  bills,  and 
this  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  outstanding  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Group. 

This  service  is  available  to  every  member  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  if  you  have  not  already  taken 
advantage  of  it,  we  urge  you  to  do  so.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose.  If  no  money  is  collected  from  the 
carriers,  the  service  costs  you  nothing.  In  the  event 
refunds  are  collected,  the  charge  for  the  service  is 
50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected. 


To  avoid  delay  and  additional  postage,  mail  your 
bills  to  our  Chicago  Office,  Attention  of  B.  L. 
Davis,  Brooks  Building,  223  W.  Tackson  Boulevard, 
where  the  bills  are  being  audited,  and  notify  A.  C. 
.\lbee.  Manager,  Traffic  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  when  this  has  been 
done. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Board  of  Directors,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  New  York  Headquarters,  September  17, 
1925. 

Traffic  Group.  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Emerson.  Baltimore.  Md..  September  22.  23.  24,  1925. 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  First  Fall  Convention, 
Hotel  Statler.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Septeml)er  30,  Octol)er 
1  and  2,  1925. 
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The  Operation  of  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus 

The  Second  Instalment  of  the  Survey  Tells  How  the  Bureau 
Handles  Orders  and  on  Which  Lines  Service  Is  Most  W  anted 
By  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Development  of  the  Personal  shopping 
Bureau  in  various  organizations  has  been 
along  vastly  different  lines.  This  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  the  shopping  bureau  is  a 
department  of  rather  recent  origin  and  many  of 
the  functions  which  the  bureau  undertakes  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  di¬ 
rector  in  charge.  In  fact, 
the  number  and  character 
of  activities  which  the 
bureau  can  undertake  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the 
staff  and  upon  the  ability 
of  the  director. 

Table  No.  5,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  affords  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  character  and 
the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  shopping  bureaus 
analyzed  in  this  study. 

Mail  and  Telephone 
Orders 

An  analysis  of  Table  No. 

5  shows  that  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  for  most  Personal 
Shopping  Bureaus  to  lay 
particular  emphasis  upon 
the  filling  of  orders.  This 
doubtless  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bureau  either 
takes  the  place  of  the  mail¬ 
order  department  or  re¬ 
ceives  many  personal  re¬ 
quests  through  the  mail 
from  out-of-town  custo¬ 
mers.  The  survey  shows 
that  ten  firms  out  of  the 
twenty  reporting  handle  all 
mail  orders  through  the 
bureau,  while  only  one  firm 
reported  that  no  mail 
orders  were  handled  by  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  In 
the  other  cases  the  bureau  supplemented  the  mail¬ 
order  department  in  an  attempt  to  render  more 
personal  service  to  those  customers  who  desire  it. 

The  volume  of  telephone  orders  received  by  the 
bureau  is  much  smaller  than  the  volume  of  mail 
orders.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
bureau  serves  mainly  out-of-town  customers,  who 
ordinarily  place  their  orders  through  the  mail. 

Two  stores  reported  that  the  bureau  handled 
no  telephone  orders ;  four  that  the  bureau  handled 
all  telephone  orders,  and  three  others  answered 


this  question  as  follows : — That  the  bureau  handled 
some  telephone  orders. 

System  of  Handling  Orders 

Two  stores  reported  that  they  use  shopping 
cards  to  secure  merchandise  from  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  ;  five  others 
stated  that  they  use  an 
order  form  on  which  a  re¬ 
cord  is  made  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  each  custo¬ 
mer  purchases ;  one  firm 
charged  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  against  the  mail¬ 
order  department,  then  the 
money  collected  by  the 
shopper  is  credited  to  the 
mail  -  order  department. 
.Another  firm  has  the  cash¬ 
ier  make  out  a  voucher 
when  they  receive  the 
money  and  the  letter.  She 
then  stamps  both  the 
voucher  and  the  letter  with 
the  same  serial  number  and 
forwards  them  to  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Shopping  Bureau. 
The  voucher  is  signed  by 
the  director  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  bureau  and  by  the 
sales  clerk  who  supplies 
the  merchandise.  It  is  then 
accepted  by  all  house  cash¬ 
iers  as  money. 

More  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  methods  of 
handling  orders  was  se¬ 
cured  through  personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  heads  of 
shopping  bureaus  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  Greater 
New  York.  The  system  of 
handling  thq  orders  i  n 
three  of  these  stores  is  as  follows : 

STORE  NO.  1 — Orders  are  received  by  the  incoming 
mail  office ;  C.  O.  D.  orders  are  immediately  sent 
to  the  order  department ;  orders  that  are  changed 
are  sent  to  the  charge  office ;  paid  orders  are  sent 
to  the  cashiers’  offices;  the  cashier  stamps  the 
cash  orders  with  the  serial  number  and  makes 
a  record  of  the  name  of  the  customer,  the  serial 
number,  and  the  amount  of  money  received.  The 
money  is  kept  in  the  cashier’s  office  and  the  letter 
is  forwarded  to  the  department  to  be  filled.  In 
the  charge  office  the  incoming  orders  are  author- 


rHIS  ARTICLE  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  three  articles  on  the  “Oper¬ 
ation  of  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus” 
which  are  appearing  monthly  in  THE 
BULLETIN.  The  information  contained  in 
these  articles  was  secured  from  tioenty  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops  through 
the  medium  of  questionnaires,  and  additional 
information  zoas  gathered  through  inter- 
viezi's  zi'ith  the  heads  of  personal  shopping 
bureaus  and  mail-order  departments  in 
stores  in  Metropolitan  Nezo  York. 

The  stores  studied  zvere  selected  because 
of  their  reputation  for  efficient  operation  and 
the  adoption  of  modern  methods. 

The  first  of  these  articles  zvhich  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN , 
treated  of  the  need  for  personal  shopping 
bureaus;  the  place  of  the  bureau  in  the  store 
organization;  the  clientele  of  a  personal 
shopping  bureau;  the  personnel  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  bureau;  and  the  advertising  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  shopping  bureau.  The  present  article 
treats  of  the  work  of  a  Personal  Shopping 
Bureau;  mail  and  telephone  orders;  the 
handling  of  orders,  and  shopping  zvith  cus¬ 
tomers  within  the  store. 

The  next  article  which  zvill  appear  in  the 
October  issue  zvill  treat  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  zvith  customers  outside  the  store 
and  zvith  other  institutions. 

WILLIAM  A.  FITZGERALD, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information. 
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ized  and  any  not  found  to  correspond  with  some 
name  on  the  list  of  charge  customers  are  marked 
C.  D.  All  orders  then  go  to  the  order  depart¬ 
ment. 

'reIei)hone  orders  are  received  directly  by  the 
order  department.  The  customer’s  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  a  description  of  the  merchandise 
desired,  and  whether  the  transaction  is  to  be  a 
charge  or  C.  O.  D..  is  recorded  on  a  special  pad. 
If  charged,  the  order  is  authorized  by  the  office 
before  being  filled. 

,\11  orders  whether  telephone  or  mail  are  copied 
on  a  requisition  blank ;  the  paid  order  requisition 
receives  the  same  number  as  was  pjlaced  on  the 
order  by  the  cashier ;  C.  O.  D.  orders  and  charge 
recpiisitions  receive  a  serial  number  in  the  order 
dejiartment. 

The  orders  are  filled  either  from  the  selling 
department  or  from  the  stock  room.  Special  order 
sales  check  are  made  out  and  sent  to  the  cashier's 


office  if  a  paid  order ;  or  to  the  charge  office,  if 
a  charge  order,  for  authorization  before  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  released  from  the  selling  department. 
The  cashier  checks  the  sales  check  against  the 
ledger,  and  the  charge  office  checks  against  its 
record.  The  merchandise  is  assembled  and  checked 
against  the  order  and  shipped  out  to  the  customer. 
When  the  order  is  filled  a  card  summary  of  the 
order  is  put  in  an  index  file  for  reference.  Requisi¬ 
tion  duplicates,  and  letters,  and  telephone  orders 
are  kept  in  a  file  in  the  department  for  six  months. 
STORE  J\0.  2— The  system  used  in  this  store  does 
not  differ  from  that  used  in  Store  No.  1,  except  that 
the  orders  are  divided  so  that  the  orders  received 
from  one  customer  will  always  be  filled  by  the  same 
shopper.  This  is  done  on  an  alphabetical  basis. 
In  this  way  the  shoppers  get  to  know  the  taste 
and  personalities  of  their  customers  and  so  can 
choose  more  wisely  for  them.  Another  difference 
is  that  no  sales  checks  are  made  out — the  requisi- 


TABLE  NO. 

5 

1 

STORE  1 

xo.  1 

H.\XDLE 

MAIL 

ORDERS  > 

HANDLE 
’PHONE 
ORDERS  1 

1 

SHOP  OUT  OF 
STORE  FOR 
CUSTOMER 

SHOP  WITH 
CUSTOMER 

W'ORK  WITH 
CLUBS 

SEND  OUT  BOOK¬ 
LETS  ON  STYLE, 
GIFTS,  ETC. 

33  ! 

25% 

25%  i 

Frequently 

— 

Yes 

— 

1 

100%  ' 

100% 

Never 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

Yes 

Never 

Yes 

No  I 

No 

6 

Some 

Some 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

100% 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Seldom 

No 

— 

8 

100% 

100% 

Seldom 

Seldom 

No 

No 

9 

No 

No 

Seldom 

Yes 

Seldom 

No 

10 

100% 

100% 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Yes 

13 

loo% 

100% 

_ 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

32 

100% 

Some 

When  necessary 

Yes 

Yes 

34 

100% 

10% 

When  necessary 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

14 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Only  for  theatre 
tickets  and  flowers 

Yes 

Yes 

Done  by  another 
department 

15 

100% 

For  out-of- 
town  customers 

When  necessary 

Yes 

No 

To  out-of-town 
customers 

18 

100% 

Some 

Seldom 

Yes 

No 

No 

19 

100% 

No 

When  necessary 

Yes 

No 

No 

20 

— 

— 

When  necessary 

Yes 

X'isit  schools 

Done  by  another 
department 

21 

No 

Comparison  depart¬ 
ment  does  the  shopping 

Yes 

No 

— 

24 

— 

When  necessary 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

1 

! 

10%  to  12% 

— 

When  necessary 

Yes 

Visit  schools 

1  Yes 
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tion  signed  by  the  sales  clerk  becomes  the  sales 
check. 

STORE  NO.  3 —  The  system  used  in  this  store  is 
the  simplest  of  the  three.  The  letters  are  stamped 
“paid  to  the  mail-order  department”  and  the  amount 
received  by  the  cashier  is  written  in  red  ink  on  the 
top  of  the  letter;  the  charges  receive  a  special 
stamp ;  the  shoppers  fill  the  orders  directly  from  the 
letters ;  the  sales  clerk  makes  out  an  ordinary  sales 
check ;  the  shopper  stamps  the  sales  check  “paid 
to  the  mail-order  department”  and  the  merchandise 
is  sent  out  from  the  selling  department  to  the 
customer  in  the  regular  way.  A  special  note  is 
placed  on  each  customer’s  account  by  the  book¬ 
keeper  indicating  what  merchandise  was  purchased 
by  the  customer. 

Orders  Which  Cannot  Be  Filled 

In  case  the  order  cannot  be  filled  until  later, 
the  buyer  in  Store  No.  1  retains  the  top  half  and  the 
order  department  the  lower  half  of  the  requisition 
blank.  The  buyer  places  on  each  the  date  on  which 
the  order  can  be  filled.  In  this  way  the  order  de¬ 
partment  can  follow  up  the  buyer  in  case  the  order 
is  not  filled  on  the  date  promised.  Of  course,  the 
customer  must  be  written  a  tactful  letter  by  the 
bureau  explaining  the  circumstances. 

Another  possibility,  but  one  which  has  to  be 
handled  very  cautiously,  is  to  substitute  some  other 
item  or  article  which  may  serve  the  purpose.  If 
shoppers  know  their  customers  and  are  of  a  capable 
type,  substitutions  can  usually  be  made  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  letter  which 
may  be  sent  in  the  matter  of  substitutions : 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith; 

We  are  sending  you  today  a  dress  quite  similar  to 
the  one  which  you  ordered,  as  the  No.  242  which  you 
desire  is  not  carried  regularly  in  stock.  However,  we 
are  sending  one  as  near  like  it  as  possible  in  another 
line.  It  is  of  the  same  material  and  style,  but  is 
embroidered  differently,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  will  like  it.  However,  if  after  examining  it  you 
still  prefer  No.  242,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  a  special 
order  of  it  and  procure  it  for  you.  It  would  take 
about  ten  days  to  fill  the  order. 

Thanking  you  for  your  order,  arid  trusting  you 
like  the  dress  sent,  we  are, 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

A  service  upon  which  some  stores  lay  particular 
emphasis  is  shopping  with  customers  in  the  store. 
Table  No.  5  shows  to  what  extent  this  is  done. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  how  many 
hours  per  week  of  the  shoppers’  time  were  devoted 
to  this  service.  Unfortunately,  the  data  collected 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  information  received  from  the  stores  to 
a  comparable  basis.  There  was,  however,  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  time  reported  as 
devoted  to  shopping  with  customers,  which  ranged 
from  none  in  one  case  to  almost  all  of  the  bureau’s 
time  in  another.  It  probably  depends  upon  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  that  phase  of  the  work  and  also 
upon  the  ability  and  personality  of  the  shoppers 
of  the  bureau. 

The  following  lines,  listed  in  the  order  of  their 


importance,  indicate  on  what  types  of  merchandise 
women  desire  the  assistance  of  a  shopper  when 
purchasing : 

Women's  and  Misses'  ready-to-wear 
Gifts 

Mourning  outfits 
Wedding  outfits 
Millinery 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings 
Children's  apparel 

It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  customers  who 
desire  advice  in  purchasing,  desire  it  when  choos¬ 
ing  women’s  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

Supplying  Interpreters 

In  large  cities,  particularly  in  the  East,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  bureau’s  work  is  to  supply  in¬ 
terpreters  for  customers  who  cannot  speak  English 
fluently.  These  interpreters  are  usually  recruited 
from  the  departments  when  needed,  but  while 
w'orking  with  customers  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau.  In  order  to 
have  interpreters  available  at  all  times,  a  list  is 
kept  in  the  bureau  of  employees  who  speak  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  and  they  are  subject  to 
call  whenever  an  interpreter  is  needed.  A  New 
York  store  states  that  since  the  War  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  South  Americans  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  shop  instead  of  going  to  Europe. 
Not  being  familiar  with  American  ways,  they  ap¬ 
preciate  having  some  one  who  knows  their  lan¬ 
guage  shop  with  them.  It  is  by  no  means  the  newly 
arrived  immigrant  class  that  desires  interpreters  as 
much  as  travellers  who  are  visiting  the  city. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This,  the  second  article  of  the 
series,  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Personal  Shopping 
Bureau  within  the  store.  The  third  and  final  article, 
which  uill  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  THE  BULLE¬ 
TIN,  will  treat  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  outside  the 
store. 

Data  Wanted  from  Stores  Whieli  Teach 
Customers  to  Make  Dra|)eries 

One  of  our  members  has  asked  the  Association  to 
secure  information  on  the  success  of  the  .store  service 
departments  which  instruct  the  customer  how  to  make 
her  own  draperies.  This  activity  is  carried  on  in  the 
drapery  department  and  has  been  installed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  store’s  own  drapery  W'orkroom.  This  is 
the  question  put  to  us : 

“It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  are 
various  stores  which  have  discontinued  their  Drapery 
Workrooms,  and  in  their  place  have  installed  a  ‘How 
to  ^lake  Your  Own  Draperies  Free’  department.  Can 
you  supply  us  with  any  information  about  this  idea 
and  how'  successful  it  has  been?” 

Any  of  our  members  who  have  installed  this  innova¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  write  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information  the  details  about  their  department  and  the 
response  it  has  met  with.  Your  co-operation  will  be 
appreciated. 
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Customers  Tell  Why  They  Return  Goods  to  Store 

Boston  Merchants  Investigate  Their  Return  Problem  and 
Get  Valuable  Information  Which  Can  Be  Used  to  Curb  It 
By  Benjamin  White,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 


OVER  a  year  ago  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston 
apix)inted  a  committee  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
merchandise  returned  by  the  customer.  It  was  a 
question  just  how  to  get  the  information  and  whether 
or  not  to  take  all  of  the  departments  in  the  store.  After 
some  discussion  they  picked  out  Women’s  Coats,  Suits, 
Dresses.  Misses’  Coats,  Suits 
and  Dresses,  Sweaters  and 
Waists,  Infants’  Wear,  in¬ 
cluding  Shoes,  Juniors’  and 
Girls’  Shoes,  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Millinery  and  Miss¬ 
es’  and  Women’s  Shoes  and 
Shoe  Findings. 

A  reiKjrt-slip  was  distribu¬ 
ted  in  block  form  to  the 
superintendents.  We  found 
that  in  the  different  stores 
one  department  would  sell 
perhaps  coats  and  suits, 
while  in  our  store  that  mer¬ 
chandise  was  divided  into 
two  departments  so  we  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  groups.  \\’e 
divided  the  reasons  for  re¬ 
turns  into  merchandise  reas¬ 
ons,  delivery  reasons  and 
customers’  reasons. 

Reasons  Listed 

The  merchandise  reasons 
included  imj^erfect  goods, 
wrong  size  sold,  w'rong  size  sent,  wrong  size  marked 
on  goods,  wrong  color  and  then  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  merchandise  fitted  and  also  merchandise 
sent  on  approval. 

Under  delivery  reasons  came  delivered  damaged, 
wrong  address,  sent  out  three  times,  delayed  delivery. 

Under  customers’  reasons  were  the  fault  of  the 
Credit  Department,  the  wrong  size  ordered,  changed 
mind  and  no  reason  stated. 

When  I  gave  those  out  to  our  superintendents  I  told 
them  to  be  exceptionally  careful  not  to  allow  a  customer 
to  get  the  idea  that  we  were  standing  up  there  with  a 
paper  and  pencil  asking  her  a  lot  of  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions,  but  to  interview  her  in  a  sympathetic  manner  and 
if  the  customer  objected  in  the  least  not  to  press  her 
further  for  information. 

These  report  slips  were  turned  in  to  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  and  tabulated  by  that  organization.  Out 
of  all  the  merchandise  that  was  returned  by  customers 
to  the  departments  surveyed,  on  the  basis  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  for  the  whole  these  are  the  classes  of 
merchandise  and  the  percentage  of  returns : 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Sweaters  and  Waists,  18.6% ; 
Infants’  Wear,  11.3%;  Juniors’  and  Girls’,  all  depart¬ 


ments,  10.6%  ;  Women’s  and  Misses’  Millinery,  13.9%  ; 
\V' omen’s  and  Misses’  Shoes  and  Findings,  11.9%; 
Women’s  Coats,  6.3% ;  Women’s  Suits,  3.5%  ;  Wom¬ 
en’s  Dresses,  9.1%;  Misses’  Coats,  5.2%;  Misses’ 
Suits,  l.'4% ;  Misses’  Dresses,  8.6%. 

The  reasons  for  the  returns  in  this  compilation  were 
found  to  be  as  follows :  Cus¬ 
tomer  changed  her  mind, 
35.3% ;  no  reason  given, 
32.3%,  (This  percentage 
probably  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  no  store  cared 
to  press  the  customer  for  a 
reason )  ;  the  question  of 
price,  1.8%;  family  didn’t 
like  the  selection.  1%;  style 
wrong,  1.6%;  imperfect 
goods,  1.4% ;  wrong  size 
sold,  10.8% ;  wrong  size 
sent,  0.9% ;  wrong  size 
marked,  0.9% ;  wrong  color, 
2.2%  ;  sent  on  approval,  7%  ; 
for  delivery'  reasons,  0.9% ; 
credit  reasons,  1.1%;  wrong 
size  ordered,  8.1%  ;  no  infor¬ 
mation  procurable,  2.4%. 

We  held  meetings  after 
these  figures  w'ere  prepared 
to  decide  what  we  were  going 
to  do  to  correct  the  trouble. 
An  article  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers  on  this  return 
problem  which  was  prepared  by  the  Retail  Trade 
Board.  We  also  got  up  a  slip  which  says,  “Buy  Wisely” 
with  a  couple  of  illustrations  on  it  and  we  put  those 
in  all  packages,  both  sends  and  take-with.  Then  the 
Educational  Departments  of  the  various  stores  wrote 
a  little  play,  “Return  It  by  All  Means,”  which  several 
stores  are  prei)aring  to  stage. 

Plan  Follow-Up 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  highest  percentage  of  replies  simply  stated 
that  the  customer  had  changed  her  mind.  That  reason, 
of  course,  tells  only  half  the  story.  The  thing  that  the 
store  wants  to  know  is  why  the  customer  changed  her 
mind,  but  in  this  first  experiment  in  Boston,  we  felt 
that  it  was  better  not  to  press  too  hard  for  a  full 
explanation.  After  the  first  investigation  was  com¬ 
pleted.  it  w’as  the  opinion  of  merchants  that  it  should 
be  followed  up  by  a  similar  study  after  a  year  had 
passed. 

The  first  investigation  covered  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.  The  amount  of  returns  recorded  in  that  time  in 
the  various  stores  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 


^BUSE  of  the  return  privilege  by 
customers  is  one  of  the  ever-present 
problems  of  modern  retailing.  The 
pressure  of  competition  in  service,  as  well 
as  merchandise  and  prices,  has  made  many 
merchants  fearful  of  the  consequenees  of 
denying  erven  unreasonable  demands  for  re¬ 
funds  and  credit. 

Boston  merehants  reeently  made  an  initial 
survey  of  the  reasons  for  returns  and  the 
kinds  of  merehandise  most  frequently  in¬ 
volved.  .d  booklet,  “Report  on  the  Return 
of  Merchandise,”  has  been  published  by  the 
local  Retail  Trade  Board  presenting  the 
results  of  the  survey.  In  this  article,  Mr. 
IVhitc  offers  a  brief  digest  of  th^  findings. 

A  knozvledge  of  the  facts  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  any  campaign  against  re¬ 
turns.  Mr.  White’s  article  should  be  read 
xcith  interest  for  the  suggestions  it  eontains 
for  attacking  this  situation  in  your  ozvn  city. 
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Sales  Promotion  Meeting  to  Set  High  Standard 

First  Fall  Convention  at  Detroit  Late  This  Month  Offers 
Practical,  Constructive  Program  Which  W  ill  Appeal  to  All 


Evidence  of  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  widen  its  servce  to  its 
members  and  to  all  members  of  the  Association  ap¬ 
pears  convincingly  in  the  decision  to  inaugurate  a  Fall 
Convention  of  the  group  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit.  Mich., 
is  the  place  and  September 
30,  October  1  and  2,  1923  are 
the  dates.  Make  a  note  of 
that  now. 

Everyone  who  knows  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  its  service — and  that 
means  practically  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association — may 
be  confident  that  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  wealth  of  splendid 
ideas  which  progressive  mer¬ 
chants  will  want  to  apply  im¬ 
mediately  to  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  True,  it’s  the  “First 
Fall  Convention’’ ;  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  will  have 
any  of  the  flavor  of  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  for  years  has 
been  staging  great  meetings 
at  the  time  of  the  big  con¬ 
vention  in  February,  so  it 
knows  what  it  is  alniut  now. 

A  Novel  Plan 

A  new  and  most  practical 
method  has  been  followed  by 
Ralph  L.  Vonker,  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit.  Chairman 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  and  its  Convention 
Committee,  in  fashoning  a 
program  which  will  have  the  maximum  appeal  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  advertising  executives  of  every  description. 
A  questionnaire  has  been  circulated  among  members  of 
the  group  outlining  the  general  asi)ects  of  the  sessions 
and  asking  for  suggestions  for  topics.  sj>eakers.  etc. 

The  members  of  the  group  have  responded  effec¬ 
tively  to  this  questionnaire  so  that  from  the  suggestions 
received  by  the  committee  a  program  that  will  appeal 
to  everyone  has  been  devised.  A  glance  at  the  outline 
shows  that  serious,  constructive  business  will  l)e  the 
order  of  the  day — every  day  of  the  sessions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  convention, 
there  will  l)e  a  Smoker  on  the  first  evening  which  will 
furnish  some  interesting  novelties  for  the  delegates. 
At  noon  of  the  last  dav  of  the  convention  there  will  be 
a  Luncheon  at  which  the  delegates  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club.  This  will  be  featured  bv  an 


address  by  Louis  Wiley.  Business  Manager.  The  New 
York  Times,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
newspaper  world,  whose  subject  will  be  “The  News- 
jmper’s  Public  Service.” 

Two  topics  which  will  be  discusseil  at  the  first 
session  are  "liudgeting  a  Year’s  .Advertising,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  .\ilv.  Manager, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  "Planning  Effec¬ 
tive  Sales  Promotion,"  by  W. 
T.  White,  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton.  O.  Everyone  in 
retailing  is  interested  in  those 
subjects  today  when  haphaz¬ 
ard  publicity  has  given  way 
to  carefully  planned  cam¬ 
paigns  and  expenditures. 

In  the  afternoon,  among 
other  live  topics,  there  will  be 
a  talk  on  “Style  in  Writing,” 
by  Lee  White,  Detroit  News. 
There  is  still  so  much  slip¬ 
shod  copy  published  that  this 
should  be  worth  hearing. 
Fred  Farrar,  .\rt  Director, 
The  Typographic  Service  Co., 
New  York,  will  speak  on 
“Making  Effective  Layouts.” 
a  technical  problem  on  which 
the  ideas  of  an  expert  will 
have  a  wide  appeal. 

The  Smoker 

That  evening,  there  will  be 
a  Smoker  for  all  the  dele¬ 
gates  which  will  be  opened 
with  selections  by  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Male  Quartette. 
Later  will  come  a  hilarious 
one-act  skit  based  on  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  advertising  man  which  will 
be  acted  by  Messrs.  Eddie  Goldstein.  .-Amos  Parrish  and 
Sam  Wei.senl)erger.  It  is  rumored  that  Ziegfield  made 
this  trio  a  staggering  offer  to  put  their  act  on  in  the 
Follies  but  couldn’t  talk  in  big  enough  figures  to  get 
their  names  on  a  contract.  The  evening  will  be  closed 
with  an  address,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  program  for  the  second  day  w'ill  include 
among  many  ititeresting  discussions  an  address  on 
"The  Place  of  Direct  ^lail  in  a  Large  Store’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Program.”  by  Sam  Weisenberger.  .Advertising 
Manager.  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  the  whole  convention  and  particu¬ 
larly  timely  early  in  the  Fall  will  be  a  symposium  en¬ 
titled  “Christmas  .Advertising — How  We  Do  It.’’  to 
(Continued  on  pa<jc  14) 


R.\lph  L.  Yonker 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Chairman,  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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Traffic  Group  Has  Great  Convention  This  Month 

Sessions  at  Baltimore  Will  Show  Retailers  Best  Ways  to 
Speed  Up  Their  Shipments  and  Get  Faster  Stock  Turnover 


BlVl  rER  SERXTCE  with  a  sharp  eye  for  economy 
of  oj)eration  will  he  the  g<jal  of  the  discussions 
and  addresses  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Traffic  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  the 
exceptionally  line  program  that  has  been  prepared  for 
the  delegates,  let's  get  the  time  and  place  fixe<l  in  our 
minds : 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVEINTION 
Traffic  Group 

Hotel  Emerson — Baltimore,  M«l. 
September  22-23-24,  1925 

The  steadily  growing  a])preciation  of  the  success  of 
a  well-organized  Traffic  Department  in  reducing  the 
transportation  hill  of  the  st(jre,  in  si>eeding  up  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  and  facilitating  receiving,  check¬ 
ing  and  marking  pnjcedure  is  the  best  argument  in  the 
world  for  every  store  in  the  Association  being  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  convention.  Those  who  have  Traffic  De¬ 
partments  will  learn  the  newest  advances  made  in  the 
conduct  of  this  activity  and  can  discuss  their  problems 
with  others  in  their  field  who  can  help  solve  them. 

An  E«lucation  in  Traffic 

F(jr  merchants  who  have  not  yet  set  up  a  Traffic 
Department,  the  convention  will  prove  an  eye-opener, 
for  it  will  demonstrate  to  them  the  substantial  disad¬ 
vantages  they  suffer  by  not  having  facilities  which 
present  such  great  possibilities  for  economy  and  service. 

The  Keynote  for  this  meeting  of  the  Traffic  (jroup 
IS  "Better  .Service."  !Much  of  the  program  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  ideas  along  that  line.  The 
"economy"  feature,  which  shares  with  service  the 
warmest  regard  of  every  good  merchant,, alsij  will  be 
demonstrated  throughijut  a  great  part  of  the  program. 

Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Drv  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Chairman  of  the  'Traffic  Group  and  for  years  one 
of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  traffic  activities  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  will  preside  over  the  convention.  He  will 
take  the  chair  at  the  morning  meetings,  while  E.  D. 
Hussey.  Jijrdan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Ex-Chairman  of 
the  Group,  will  preside  at  the  afternoon  sessions. 

A  special  luncheon  on  the  opening  day  and  an  E.x- 
ecutives’  dinner  on  the  .same  evening  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  cijuvention.  Both  will  be  marked 
by  exceptionally  interesting  addresses  which  will  have 
a  practical  bearing  on  traffic  work. 


be  sounded  by  A.  S.  G«)Klsborough,  E.xecutive  .'Secre¬ 
tary,  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  balance  of  the  first  morning  will  be  given  over 
to  a  very  instructive  feature — a  motion  picture  i>n  "'The 
Story  of  the  Motor  Truck."  accompanied  by  an  ex])lan- 
atory  address.  "Modern  F'reight  Transportation,"  by 
H.  \V.  Howard,  General  Motor  'Truck  Co.,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

.At  one  o’clock,  a  specuil  luncheon  will  be  held  f(jr  the 
convention  delegtites.  After  the  luncheon.  George  R. 
Russel.  \' ice- President,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  will 
demonstrate  “'The  'Traffic  Department's  (.)pi)ortunity  to 
Promote  Better  .Store  Service." 

Brass  Tack  Talks 

The  afternoon  will  be  marked  by  a  number  of  “brass 
tacks”  talks  on  traffic  problems.  “Payroll  and  Trans- 
Ijortation  Expense  Control"  will  be  the  topic  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  .\rthur  D.  Bibbs.  'The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land:  C.  F.  Zeller,  'The  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  will 
six;ak  on  “Practical  Short  Cuts  in  ^Marking  Merchan¬ 
dise”;  “Economizing  'Through  the  Use  of  Proper  Con¬ 
tainers,"  by  .Albert  H.  Luhrs,  Container  Testing  Labijr- 
atories,  will  bring  out  some  important  ideas  for  sav¬ 
ings  from  the  man  who  assisted  the  .Association  in  com¬ 
piling  its  report  on  this  subject. 

Miss  M.  A.  Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark, 
will  speak  on  “( )rganizing  and  Operating  a  Stock  Room 
to  Give  Service”:  “Transportation  Salesmanship"  is 
the  toijic  of  George  D.  Ogclen,  'Traffic  Manager.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  ;  “Friendly  Relations  Between  Shipper 
and  Carriers"  will  be  advanced  by  F.  G.  Blvthe,  .\mer- 
ican  Railway  Express,  Baltimore:  Charles  Mc.Meer, 
Manager  of  the  Foreign  ( )ffice  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.. 
Boston,  will  outline  "Customs  Regulations  and  Inter¬ 
pretations.” 

'The  E.xecutives’  Evening.  'Tuesdav.  will  open  at 
seven  o’clock  with  a  dinner  at  which  Herbert  J.  'Tily, 
President  of  the  N.  R.  I).  G.  .A.,  will  act  as  'Toast¬ 
master.  Two  addresses  in  addition  are  scheduled : 
.\rchibald  Fries.  N  ice- President  of  the  Baltimore  & 
( )hio  Railroad,  on  “'Tran.s])ortation  Necessity  and  X’alue 
of  Good  Service  to  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  'Trade";  and 
a  talk  by  Lew  Hahn.  Managing  Director  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

.Among  the  other  toincs  which  will  be  di.scu.ssed  at 
the  convention  sessions  are:  “Why  <  )ur  Stores  Use 
Forwarding  Companies."  by  Mr.  Husse  -;  “Central¬ 
ized  Control  for  the  Traffic  Dejiartment,"  by  .A.  C. 
.\lbee:  “X'alue  of  the  Local  Traffic  Unit.”  by  Chairman 
.Andrews:  “Classification  Problems.”  by  L.  'T.  Mon- 
geon,  'The  Eleto  Co..  New  York :  “What  the  Traffic 
Group  Can  Do  for  Its  Members,”  by  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Traffic  Manager.  'The  Hub,  Baltimore.  In  .addition 
there  will  be  a  series  of  .at  least  h.alf  a  dozen  Round 
Table  discussiims  on  the  outstanding  problems  of  the 
traffic  manager. 

.Any  further  .appeal  lieyond  these  jjrogram  details 


The  Opening  Session 

The  first  session,  'Tuesday  morning.  .Sejnember  22, 
will  open  .at  ten  o’clock  Easier \i  Standard  Time.  Dele¬ 
gates  whose  watches  are  operating  on  Daylight  Saving 
should  make  a  note  of  this  so  they  will  not  j)e  late  for 
the  meeting.  'The  .Address  of  Welcome  will  be  delivered 
by  Leon  C.  Coblens,  President.  Bernheimer- Leader 
Stores.  B.altimore.  'The  kevnote.  “Better  Service.”  will 
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to  ensure  the  attendance  ot  all  the  members  of  the 
Traffic  Group  and  a  large  number  ot  Association  mem¬ 
bers  beside  should  not  be  necessary.  The  sj)lendid  re¬ 
sults  that  have  come  out  of  the.se  meetings  in  the  past 
bid  fair  to  be  exceeded  by  the  constructive  benefits 
of  the  convention  this  month.  Kememher,  there  arc  no 
extras  like  registration  fees.  And  as  a  final  teaser,  the 
Baltimore  stores  are  entertaining  the  delegates  with  a 
delightful  boat  trip  to  inspect  Baltimore  Harbor. 

Tlie  third  and  final  day  of  the  convention  will  be 
devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  traffic  and  other 
departments  of  Baltimore  stores. 

Be  sure  to  get  to  this  fine  meeting.  Once  again — - 
Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sef>tember  22,  23  24, 
1925. 


Sales  Promotion  Division  to  Convene 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

which,  among  others,  J.  B.  Mills,  Publicity  Director, 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  James  Goold,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
contribute  the  experiences  of  their,  stores.  “Art  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  will  he  discussed  by  Miss  Julia  Coburn, 
Adv.  Manager,  La  Salle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  at  the 
same  session. 

Other  features  of  the  .second  day  will  be  an  address 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Campaign.”  by  Lew  Hahn.  Manag¬ 


ing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  “The  \  iew 
of  the  Advertising  Manager,”  by  Gordon  Schonfarl)er, 
Sales  Manager,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence. 

On  the  final  day,  a  large  part  of  the  session  will  l)e 
devoted  to  Round  Table  discussions  which  always  are 
a  great  drawing  card  because  of  the  opportuuity  they 
give  the  delegates  to  bring  up  their  own  problems  and 
get  the  ideas  of  others  who  have  attacked  them  success¬ 
fully.  At  noon  the  delegates  will  be  entertained  at 
Luncheon  hy  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Cluh  as  mentioned 
above. 

Make  a  note  of  these  important  details  now  and  i)lan 
to  come  to  the  convention  along  with  as  matiy  of  vour 
associates  as  can  be  spared  from  the  store : 

FIRST  FALL  CONVENTION 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

Hotel  Statler— Detroit,  Mich. 

September  30 — October  1-2 

Chairman  Yonker  wants  it  understood  that  the  con¬ 
vention  is  a  definite  service  to  all  members  of  the  .Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  There 
won't  be  any  policeman  at  the  door  t(j  liar  your  way  if 
you  don't  happen  to  he  an  advertising  executive.  I'he 
store  owners  particularly  are  urged  to  come  and  take 
jiart  in  the  discussions. 


Superiority  of  Store  over  Canvasser  Asserted  in  Press 


M  ANY  merchants  during  the  past  year  or  so,  since 
house-to-house  canvassing  operations  became  so 
aggressive  and  widespread,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  were  waging  a  lone  fight  against  the  iieddler 
and  seemed  to  believe  that  there  was  not  much  use  in 
looking  for  outside  support.  In  feeling  thus,  they  have 
disregarded  the  splendid  efforts  of  many  influential 
manufacturers  who  felt  that  their  business  suffered 
through  the  inroads  of  the  canvasser ;  at  the  same  time 
they  have  lacked  initiative  to  present  their  case  to  the 
local  press  so  that  it  might  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
facts. 

An  increasing  amount  of  copy  outlining  in  a  convinc¬ 
ing  way  the  reasons  why  the  public  should  shop  in 
stores  and  predicting  a  decline  in  the  near  future  in 
direct  selling  business  has  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  recently.  Such  an  article  was  mentioned  in 
a  recent  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN — from  the  “Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,”  which  has  been  widely  quoted.  We 
have  received  from  Boston  a  clipping  from  the 
“Herald”  of  that  city  which  contains  a  leading  editorial 
published  last  month  under  the  caption  “House-to- 
House.”  We  quote  as  follows : 


back  door  interests  the  man  who  pays  the  bills.  The 
supposed  advantURes  of  pr<Klucer-to-cunsuiner  trans¬ 
actions  figure  largely  in  most  discussions  of  living 
costs,  in  spite  of  many  investigations  by  individuals 
and  the  government.  The  recent  federal  investigation 
of  the  distribution  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
New  York  had  the  same  result  as  all  others — that  our 
scheme  of  things  in  the  large  cities  makes  any  other 
arrangements  than  those  of  the  present  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

"Retail  establishments  have  come  to  their  present 
position  in  the  great  cities  because  they  not  only  sell 
floods  more  economically  than  the  street-to-street  sales¬ 
man,  but  safeguard  the  buyer.  The  old  maxim  of  the 
Common  Law,  caveat  emptor — you  buy  at  your  own 
risk — has  become  an  anachronism.  Uniformity  of  price, 
completeness  of  stock,  comprehensiveness  of  service, 
willingness  to  make  reasonable  adjustments,  charge 
accounts,  attractive  surroundings,  well  informed  clerks, 
reputation  of  merchants,  certainty  and  quickness  of 
delivery  have  all  been  factors  in  the  growth  of  our 
great  stores. 

“One  or  two  reputable  companies  have  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  success  of  direct  selling,  hut  scores  have 
failed,  and  the  total  of  such  business  today  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  With  all  the  service  which  they  render,  the 
stores  are  still  able  to  undersell  their  homeless  com¬ 
petitors,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  latter  have  such  a  hard  time  of  it.” 


“The  prices  charged  for  goods  in  shops  as  compared 
with  the  amounts  paid  to  canvassers  at  the  door  will 
be  considered  next  month  at  the  New  York  meeting 
of  the  national  council  of  the  Traveling  Salesman's 
Association.  Strangely  enough — that  is,  the  house-to- 
house  business  appears  to  be  making  no  progress — 
department  stores  have  become  interested  in  the  subject 
and  several  executives  will  discuss  various  aspects  of 
it.  The  housekeeper  and  her  lord  and  master  will 
follow  the  proceedings  closely,  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  still  a  serious  problem,  and  even  a  remote 
possibility  of  lessening  the  spread  between  mill  and 


This,  obviously,  is  not  a  press  agent’s  blurb.  It  im¬ 
presses  the  reader  as  an  honest  editorial  opnion  and 
as  such  is  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  established  retail¬ 
ers.  Every  merchant  knows  that  people  generally  will 
believe  what  someone  else  says  about  us  quicker  than 
they  will  accept  our  own  estimate  of  our  virtues. 

Certainly  editorials  such  as  this  go  a  long  way  toward 
counteracting  the  misleading  claims  of  peddlers  and 
place  the  established  store  in  a  true  light. 
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How  Delivery  Departments  Are  Made  Efficient 

A  Searching  Study  of  the  Best  Existing  Practice  Reveals 
Many  Ideas  for  Imroving  Methods  and  Reduction  of  Costs 
By  The  Retail  Delivery  Association 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY,  involving  the 
collection  of  a  wide  range  of  data  relative  to  the 
deliver}’  branch  of  retail  distribution,  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  information  secured  in 
this  study  covers  practically  every  important  phase  of 
store  delivery  and  presents 
an  invaluable  picture  of  the 
most  progressive  practice 
now  in  effect. 

The  material  deals  with 
mechanical  equipment,  its 
maintenance,  the  loading  of 
vehicles,  safe  driving,  inter¬ 
nal  operation,  complaints,  re¬ 
mote  delivery,  package  list¬ 
ings,  special  and  C.  O.  D.  de¬ 
liveries,  personnel  and  many 
other  outstanding  phases  of 
delivery.  It  is  presented  in 
topical  form,  rather  than  as  a 
formal  report,  and  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  suggestions 
and  comments  which  will 
help  the  reader  to  interpret 
the  facts  and  apply  them  in 
his  own  store. 

The  Vehicle 

There  is  a  general  trend 
toward  standardization  of 
delivery  vehicles.  At  present, 
one  make  of  motor  truck 
seems  to  predominate  in  the 
field.  But  other  manufacturers  are  going  after  depart¬ 
ment  store  business' stronger  than  ever. 

The  outcome  of  such  healthy  competition  ultimately 
should  bring  about  reduced  prices.  .\lso,  when  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  finally  decide  on  the  type  of  motor 
trucks  they  need  to  deliver  their  merchandise,  and  de¬ 
termine  which  manufacturers  can  furnish  them  with  the 
proper  vehicles  those  companies  not  making  the  right 
kind  of  jiroduct  will  automatically  be  eliminated  as 
prosjiective  bidders  for  the  business.  Manufacturers 
having  the  proper  type  of  equipment  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  production,  and  consequently,  lower 
prices  will  be  possible. 

A  survev  made  within  the  last  year  showed  that 
about  58%  of  the  tr.embers  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  were  using  approximately  45  different 
makes  of  delivery  vehicles.  This  high  figure  is  due 
partly  to  some  fleets  containing  old  and  obsolete  spare 
equipment.  A  closer  examination  of  the  figures  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  delivery  superintendents,  for  their  fleets  were  made 
up  of  several  makes  of  vehicles,  the  greater  majority 
of  which  were  made  by  one  manufacturer.  One  would 


surmise  that  the  store  was  experimenting  to  determine 
which  was  the  l)est  vehicle  for  its  business.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  idea  was  partly  responsible  for  the  grand 
total  of  45  different  makes  of  trucks  being  listed  among 
58%  of  the  Association  members.  Undoubtely  these 
members  have  procured  much  valuable  information 
from  their  experiments.  If 
they  would  send  us  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  investigations 
other  stores  would  be  saved 
the  expense  of  going  through 
a  similar  process. 

At  one  time  the  members 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  asked  to  list  the 
various  parts  of  their  motor 
truck  .equipment  that  gave 
them  trouble.  Accordingly 
fourteen  different  manufac¬ 
turers’  products  were  listed 
as  liaving  thirty-one  weak 
spots.  They  ranged  from  the 
electrical  system  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  joints  transmissions, 
gasoline  strainers,  gear  shift, 
brakes,  water  pump,  chassis 
frames,  stearing  gears, 
springs,  inaccessibility,  front 
wheel  assembly,  drive  shaft, 
front  axle,  bodies,  drives,  etc. 
These  weak  spots  were  taken 
up  with  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  it  was  found  that 
perhaps  half  already  had 
been  eliminated  from  tbe  latest  model  trucks. 

The  .\ssociatit)n  is  an.xious  to  know  about  such 
difficulties  as  they  are  discovered,  for  we  could  in  turn 
discuss  them  direct  with  the  manufacturers  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 

Repairing  Vehicles 

There  are  two  major  systems  in  vogue  today  for  re- 
I)airing  motor  trucks.  The  “Unit  System,”  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  less  ixjpular  one  among  the  Association 
members,  requires  that  the  truck  be  held  in  the  service 
station  only  long  enough  for  the  damaged  part,  such 
as  a  motor  or  transmission,  to  lie  removed  from  the 
complete  assembly  and  replaced  by  a  new  or  repaired 
unit.  The  second  system,  which  enjoys  a  greater  pop¬ 
ularity,  requires  that  the  truck  be  put  in  the  shop  and 
kept  there  until  all  repairs  have  been  made.  Such  a 
condition  is  peculiar,  especially  since  in  the  minds  of 
most  experienced  garage  superintendents  the  unit  re¬ 
pair  system  is  the  more  economical.  But  opinions  differ 
on  this  point.  (See  1925  Delivery  Convention  Proceed- 
ings.) 

If  you  do  not  oj)erate  on  the  “Unit  Svstem”  of  re- 


T)  ECAUSE  of  the  great  amount  of  ma- 
£j  terial  contained  in  this  article  on  retail 
store  delivery,  it  has  been  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  present  it  in  serial  form.  In  this  issue 
will  be  found  the  discussiotis  of  mechdncal 
equipment  and  its  nmintenance ,  truck  bodies 
and  the  loading  methods  zvhich  have  proved 
tnost  effiicient. 

A  further  installment  will  appear  in  the 
October  issue  zvhich  zvill  deal  U’ith  safe  driv¬ 
ing  and  many  phases  of  internal  operation.. 
The  balance  of  the  survey  zvill  be  presented 
in  the  November  issue. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  articles  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  our  members.  The  delivery 
department  is  charged  zvith  the  last  scrz'ice 
step  in  consummating  a  large  proportion  of 
your  sales.  Store  owners  should  knuzc  the 
problems  it  presents  and  the  manner  in 
Zi’hich  progressive  stores  arc  solz’ing  them. 
The  atiszvers  to  many  of  these  questions  zcill 
be  found  in  this  series. 
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pair,  it  is  obvious  that  you  will  retpiire  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  for  the 
vehicle’s  time  in  the  repair  shop,  over  the  iKjriod  of  a 
year,  will  be  greater.  Exponents  of  the  idea  of  kee])ing 
the  truck  in  the  shop  until  it  has  been  fully  repaired 
claim  that  vou  have  to  have  these  extra  vehicles  in  your 
fleet  anyhow  to  take  care  of  the  Christmas  rush.  Stores 
oj)erating  on  the  “Unit  System”  and  which  do  have  a 
Christmas  rush  find  spare  vehicles  outside  of  their  own 
organizations  at  these  peak  perit)ds. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  whether  you  would 
sooner  carry  a  surplus  of  equipment  eleven  months  of 
the  year,  in  which  the  fixed  and  overhead  charges 
carry  on  just  the  same,  or  whether  you  would  rather 
ojierate  with  a  minimum  of  equipment  and  take  care 
of  peak  periods  by  hiring  outside  trucks.  The  necessity 
for  hiring  outside  trucks  can  l)e  ameliorated  through 
the  proper  design  of  the  package  Ixxly.  This  point 
will  be  touched  later  in  these  articles. 

When  the  “Unit  System”  of  repairing  vehicles  is  used, 
an  additional  investment  in  sejiarate  units  must  l)e  made. 
But  this  item  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  additional 
investment  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  put  into 
extra  motor  trucks.  Some  stores  using  the  “Unit  Sys¬ 
tem”  have  acquired  these  extra  units  at  a  very  low  cost 
through  buying  up  used  motor  trucks  having  a  few 
good  units  in  them  from  dealers  when  the  truck  as 
a  whole  would  be  alxjut  ready  for  the  junk  pile.  Not 
alone  that,  but  you  may  have  trucks  within  your  own 
fleet  having  goo<l  parts  and  units  that  could  l)e  removed 
from  them  and  l)e  worth  more  to  you  for  repair  pur¬ 
poses  than  you  could  j)Ossibly  get  for  the  truck  if  it 
were  sold. 

To  put  in  the  "Unit  System”  one  tloes  not  necessarily 
have  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  order  so  many  new 
motors,  .so  many  transmissions,  so  many  rear  ends. 
The  system  is  one  of  gradual  development  if  you  want 
to  install  it  economically. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  how  often  to  overhaul 
your  motor  trucks.  In  this  case,  most  meml)ers  reply¬ 
ing  to  our  inquiry  place  their  trucks  in  the  shop  for 
overhauling  when  inspection  proves  that  the  vehicle 
needs  attention.  A  few  stores  still  work  on  a  mileage 
basis :  i.e.,  after  the  truck  has  oi)erated  so  many  miles 
it  is  overhauled  regardless  of  its  condition.  Between 
these  two  points  there  is  still  another  class  of  stores 
which  repair  their  vehicles  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Less  rea.son  e.xists  for  overhauling  trucks  on  a  yearly 
basis  than  by  either  of  the  other  two  methods.  Having 
a  good  constant  maintenance  system,  trucks  should  not 
be  overhauled  at  any  time  other  than  when  there  is 
actual  need  for  it  to  be  done,  rhorough  and  constant 
inspection  is  necessary  when  wt)rking  on  such  a  basis. 

In  the  long  run  this  latter  system  undoubtedly  will 
prove  cheai)er  for  all  unnecessary  rei)airs  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  foregoing  ai)i)lies  particularly  to  dei)art- 
ment  stores.  If  the  company  were  a  public  utility  or- 
ganizaton.  other  factors  would  enter  for  consideration. 

Painting  Motor  Trucks 

.‘\ccording  to  the  opinions  of  those  stores  keeping 
records  of  their  ])ainting  activities,  the  majority  jiaint 
their  vehicles  once  every  year.  The  ne.xt  largest  num¬ 
ber  work  on  a  two  year  basis :  following  that  on  a  one 


and  one-half  year,  si.x  months,  four  year,  three  year, 
and  two  and  one-half  year  liasis.  A  few  stores,  to  l)e 
e.xact  si.x  in  numljer,  paint  their  motor  trucks  when  in¬ 
dications  show  that  the  paint  is  needed. 

After  all,  does  not  this  last  method  seem  to  be  the 
most  .sensible?  Why,  then,  should  only  a  few  of  the 
stores  adhere  to  it?  Is  it  that  custom  is  so  strong  within 
our  ranks  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  it?  Or  is  it 
an  actual  fact  that  in  certain  localities  trucks  need  to 
be  j>ainted  every  year?  Since  the  quality  of  paint  jobs 
varies  and  some  last  longer  than  others,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  uniformity  of  requirement. 

Revarnishing  of  vehicles  was  also  done  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  on  an  annual  liasis,  probably  at  the  same 
time  when  the  trucks  were  {minted.  However,  stores 
revarnishing  on  a  six  months  basis  were  a  very  close 
second.  About  the  same  number  of  companies  that 
work  on  a  “when  needed  basis,”  in  regard  to  {minting, 
work  on  the  same  theory  in  regard  to  revarnishing. 

Members  of  the  Association  s{jend  from  $35.00  to 
$200.00  {)er  vehicle  to  repaint  and  varnish  their  motor 
trucks.  If  the  fleet  is  of  any  size,  there  are  {X)ssibilities 
for  saving  money  at  this  {X)int.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  {mst  year  in  the  development  of  the 
new  nitro-cellulose  process  of  {minting.  It  is  now  fKJssi- 
ble  to  get  a  moderately  high  finish  even  though  nitro¬ 
cellulose  {mints  are  used,  through  rubbing  the  finish 
coat.  (For  more  information  on  this  subject,  refer  to 
the  1925  Convention  Proceedings  of  the  Association.) 
Facts  indicate  that  the  nitro-cellulose  {mints  are  far 
more  durable  than  the  ordinary  pigments  that  have  l)een 
used  in  the  {mst.  Time  is  saved  in  their  application. 
Any  process  that  will  help  you  to  keep  your  trucks  on 
the  road  and  out  of  the  repair  sho{)  or  the  {mint  shop 
will  necessarily  assist  in  eliminating  s{mre  vehicles. 
Here  is  a  matter  worthy  of  investigation. 

Bodies 

Com{mratively  few  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
.•\ssociation  build  their  own  bodies.  Those  who  do 
build  their  truck  bodies  claim,  in  general,  that  they  can¬ 
not  {nirchase  satisfactory  equipment  of  this  ty{)e.  The 
great  majority  of  those  companies  who  do  {jurchase 
bodies  from  manufacturers  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
{product  they  {)rocure.  By  far  the  greatest  {proportion 
of  this  number  are  able  to  buy  bodies  that  will  last 
them  from  five  to  over  ten  vears.  A  small  minority 
state  that  such  equi{pment  lasts  less  than  five  years. 

In  the  case  of  department  stores  having  such  medi¬ 
ocre  success  with  equi{)ment  {Purchased  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  one  would  think  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  maintenance  system.  Some  organizations 
which  {Purchased  bodies  from  manufacturers  claimed 
that  they  were  unsatisfactory,  while  about  the  same 
number  stated  that  they  bought  satisfactory  bodies 
from  manufacturers,  {prcpviding  they  had  them  built 
t(p  their  own  s{Pecifications.  Here  again  there  is  a  chance 
for  the  .\ssociation  to  do  some  good  work,  bv  determ¬ 
ining  the  {pr(P{per  s{pecifications  for  different  ty{pes  of  de¬ 
livery  bodies.  Undoubtedly  the  number  of  sizes  that  are 
in  use  tcpday  varies  widely.  This  condition  anises  added 
ex{pense  when  {purchasing  ec|ui{pment.  If  manufacturers 
knew  the  sizes  of  bodies  that  would  be  {purchased  for 
certain  ty{pes  of  work  they  could  {place  their  {plants  on 
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a  more  productive  Ijasis.  Naturally  the  outcome  of 
production  methods  is  lower  prices.  There  has  been  a 
demand  tor  standardization  work  to  l)e  done  from 
the  IhmIv  manufacturers  hut  so  far.  not  from  the 
stores,  it  seems  logical  that  the  Delivery  Association 
could  develop  from  three  to  five  standard  sizes  and 
tvnes  of  lK)dies  for'i>ackage  and  package  and  Inilk 
delivery  that  would  answer  the  purjxjse  for  most  of 
its  members.  If  there  is  anv  demand  for  this  work, 
it  will  he  undertaken. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  this  field  of  retail 
deliverv  for  many  years.  We  are  using  the  .same  ty|)es 
of  Inxlies  today  that  we  used  fifty  years  ago.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  a  body  that  would  l)e  efficient 
on  a  wagon  hauled  by  a  horse,  would  l)e  equally  effici¬ 
ent  oti  a  motor  truck  chassis.  Since  it  requires  from 
one-half  to  one  and  one-half  hours  for  the  average  driv¬ 
er  and  helper  to  load  their  truck  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  saving  to  lie  made  in  delivery  department  expense 
by  designing  a  body  that  would  eliminate  some  of  this 
loading  time,  and  allow  the  truck  to  get  on  its  route 
earlier  in  the  morning.  This  is  especiallv  true  on  sub¬ 
urban  routes  where  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  run¬ 
ning  iKftween  stops. 

Loading  Trucks 

At  i)resent,  most  loads  are  placed  in  the  lx>dies  from 
the  rear.  A  few  stores  work  from  the  front.  In  the 
matter  of  furniture  and  bulk  loads,  some  work  from  the 
sides.  Side  loading  of  furniture  and  bulk  trucks  is  a 
matter  to  be  given  consideration  by  many  stores  not 
doing  it  this  way  at  the  present  time,  especially  in 
cities  where  traffic  congestion  is  a  factor  and  where 
trucks  cannot  back  up  to  the  curb  to  unload.  Since 
the  great  majority  of  package  trucks  are  loaded  from 
the  rear  and  about  twenty-five  jHircent  are  loaded 
from  the  front,  there  is  ample  reason  for  considering 
the  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  Many  stores  have 
stated  that  with  the  present  design  of  lK)dy  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  load  to  become  shuffled  and  mixed  up 
after  it  has  once  been  placed  in  the  l)ody  by  the  driver, 
i.e.,  after  the  truck  has  started  on  its  route:  Also, 
that  they  are  still  loading  their  motor  vehicles  in  busy 
congested  streets. 

l  ime  is  lost  if  it  is  necessary  for  drivers  to  haul 
packages  from  the  basement  to  the  sidewalk,  then  lav- 
out  the  packages  on  the  sidewalk  for  prerouting  and 
finally  put  them  in  the  body  of  the  truck.  Many  stores 
have  accepted  this  system  as  a  necessity.  In  most 
cases,  even  though  it  is  not  jHissible  to  take  the  motor 
truck  itself  into  the  cellar,  or  for  the  store  to  build 
a  remote  delivery  station,  there  is  yet  the  jxjssibility 
for  a  more  systematic,  logical  handling  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  between  the  sheet  writing  or  stul)bing  bins 
and  the  truck  body.  The  fact  that  some  stores  find  that 
their  drivers  do  not  need  to  use  the  floor  of  the  base¬ 
ment  or  the  street  for  i)re-sorting  j)ackages  should  be 
sufficient  ])roof  that  the  same  thing  can  l»e  done  by 
others.  There  are  members  of  the  .Association  who 
have  entirely  eliminated  bins  from  their  delivery  room. 
Ham])ers  are  used  instead. 

Use  of  Hampers 

W  hile  one  might  think  the  following  suggesti<»n  rad¬ 


ical.  what  is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  taking  packages 
from  a  l)elt  conveyor  or  a  sorting  table,  placing  them  in 
the  sheet  writing  or  stubbing  bins  and  then  having  them 
sheet  written  or  stubl)ed  and  placed  in  hampers.  In 
case  the  merchandise  must  Ije  taken  to  the  street  for 
loading,  this  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  driver  or 
helpers  to  rehandle  the  merchandise  from  the  bins  to 
hampers  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  street  beside  the 
motor  truck.  If  checking  of  merchandise  is  necessary 
it  can  lie  done  just  as  easily  when  the  merchandise  is 
taken  from  the  hamjjer  and  put  in  the  truck  as  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  present  system  of  bins  and  put  in 
the  hamper. 

If  yjou  are  t)perating  a  remote  station  and  you 
place  your  trucks  l)eside  your  present  bins,  what  is 
wrong  with  the  idea  of  placing  hampers  two  or  three 
high,  one  above  the  other  on  a  frame?  It  would  be 
easy  to  work  out  a  mechanical  arrangement  whereby 
the  hamper  could  be  pulled  forward  when  being  loaded 
from  the  sheet  writing  bins  and  pulled  the  other  way 
on  an  angle  when  the  driver  desires  to  take  the  pack> 
ages  from  the  hamper  and  place  them  in  his  truck. 

The  advantage  of  hampers  ever  solidly  fixed  bins  is 
that  they  give  your  delivery  department  more  flexibil¬ 
ity.  At  Christmas  time  when  vou  need  all  the  bin 
space  you  can  find,  it  then  l)ecomes  ix)ssible  to  remove 
the  hampers  as  fast  as  they  are  filled  and  simply  mark 
the  route  number  on  them.  Your  Delivery  Department 
storage  space  would  l)e  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
hampers  you  can  afford  to  purchase.  Of  course,  the 
foregoing  facts  need  to  l)e  more  completely  studied  and 
some  research  done  lief  ore  anything  conclusive  can  be 
said  on  the  subject. 

Truck  Body  Conveniences 

In  regard  to  furniture  trucks,  very  few  stores  now 
have  them  equipped  with  rug  liars,  likewise  few  pack¬ 
age  trucks  have  similar  equipment.  The  general  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  is  unknown. 

The  use  of  electric  lighting  inside  of  delivery  Ixidies 
is  evenly  divided  lietween  the  “yesses”  and  the  “noes.” 
This  jKjint  would  naturally  lie  decided  by  the  time  which 
the  trucks  report  in  to  the  delivery  department  in  the 
evening.  If  it  were  the  jiractice  of  the  firm  to  make 
delivery  men  remain  out  after  dark,  some  practical 
lighting  is  required  inside  of  the  Inxlies  if  the  drivers 
are  to  work  efficiently. 

At  one  time  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  stores  used  the  same  type  of  furniture  liody  for 
suburban  as  on  city  routes.  Opinion  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  .same  type  of  liody  for  both 
runs. 

A'^ery  few  stores  are  using  demountable  Ixidies  in  any 
way. — although  much  can  lie  said  for  this  type  of 
e(juipment  for  a  transfer  service  lietween  warehouse 
and  store.  Several  large  organizations  are  using  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  tyjie  advantageously  and  with  a  great 
saving  in  ojierating  e.xpenses.  'I'he  same  thing  is  true  of 
trailers  or  semi-trailers.  There  are  possible  economies 
frf)m  their  use  in  transfer,  furniture,  and  warehouse 
service  the  .same  as  for  the  demountable  lx)dy. 


EDITOR"  NOTE — Tins  comprciicnsh'c  discussion  of 
delivery  problems  will  be  eontiuued  next  mouth. 
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A  Good  Investment  For  Retail  Merchants 

Insurance  Bureau  Finds  Many  Smaller  Stores  Overlook 
Automatic  Sprinklers  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Overhead 
By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 

Most  of  the  insurance  problem  of  any  imsprik-  insure  to  an  extent  which  would  seriously  cripple  the 
lered  store  hinges  on  the  lack  of  automatic  business  if  fire  occurred.  Others  buy  full  fire  insurance 
sprinklers  because  this  protection  is  the  most  sue-  but  go  without  several  needed  coverages,  feeling  that  no 
cessful  yet  devised  to  prevent  loss  by  fire  and  at  the  more  insurance  expense  can  be  allowed.  The  contin- 
same  time  is  by  far  the  largest  single  factor  in  reduc-  gent  loss  of  earnings  which  goes  with  every  fire  of 
ing  rates.  any  appreciable  size  is  many  more  times  likelv  to  l>e 

Without  sprinklers,  premiums  are  high  and  the  effort  serious  in  an  unsprinklered  risk.  Higher  liability  limits 
to  reduce  expenses  often  causes  some  stores  to  under-  and  accounts  receivable  insurance  liecome  of  greater 


SAVINGS  IF  SPRINKLERS  ARE 
PAID  FOR  IN  CASH 


SAVINGS  IF  SPRINKLER  COST  IS 
SPREAD  OVER  TEN  YEARS 
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LEGEND  AND  DEMONSTRATION 


White  Column 

$1,000  annual  premium  at  unsprinklered  rates, 
compounded  semi-annually  at  6%  for  ten  years, 
totals  about  .  $14,000 

Shaded  Column 

$2,000  cash  investment  in  sprinklers  for  each 
$1,000  annual  premium  at  unsprinklered  rates, 
with  interest  compounded  semi-annually  at  ft'/c 
until  paid  off  by  savings  in  premiums 

PLUS 

Black  Column 

$500  annual  premium  at  sprinklered  rates,  com¬ 
pounded  semi-annually  at  6%  for  ten  years, 
totals  about  .  8,300 


White  Column 

$1,000  annual  premium  at  unsprinklered  rates, 
compounded  semi-annually  at  O'/r  for  ten  years, 
totals  about  . $14,000 

Shaded  Column 

$2,000  cash  investment  in  sprinklers  for  each 
$1,000  annual  premium  at  unsnrinklered  rates, 
amortizerl  in  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year, 
plus  interest  compounded  semi-annually  at  6% 

PLUS 

Black  Column 

$500  annual  premium  at  sprinklered  rates,  com- 
pounderl  semi-annually  at  6Vf  for  ten  years, 
totals  about  .  9.700 


ACTUAL  PROFIT  IX  TEX  YEARS  AFTER 
PAYIXG  FOR  SPRIXKLERS 
(Shown  in  chart  by  yearly  excess  of  white  col¬ 
umn  over  black.) 


$5,700 


ACTUAL  PROFIT  IX  TEX  YEARS  AFTER 
P.AYIXCi  FOR  SPRIXKLERS  $4,300 

(Shown  in  chart  by  yearly  excess  of  white  col¬ 
umn  over  black.) 
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importance.  Also,  there  is  but  little  competition  in  the 
matter  ot  rates  applying  on  imsprinklerecl  stores. 

Since  most  of  the  larger  stores  are  protected  by 
sprinklers,  the  problem  is  of  more  interest  to  the  smaller 
and  inoilerate  sized  stores.  The  Insurance  Bureau  is  so 
keenly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  having  sprink¬ 
lers  in  service  and  with  the  benefits  which  the  stores 
will  thereby  enjoy  year  after  year,  that  it  offers  this 
suggestion  for  the  attention  of  every  store  owning  un- 
sprinklered  property. 

What  Is  Involved 

For  the  moment,  ignore  the  engineering  features  and 
xvork  out  the  problem  in  detail  from  the  point  of  view 
of  first,  an  investment;  second,  protection  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  already  made  in  your  business. 

Inertia  and  desire  to  take  no  action  involving  any 
kind  of  capital  outlay  are  the  outstanding  reasons  given 
by  de|)artment  store  people  themselves  for  not  having 
installed  sprinklers.  No  one  but  the  store  officials  can 
overcome  inerta.  Capital  outlay  can  be  entirely  avoided 
if  desired,  through  various  financing  methods. 

In  response  to  the  first  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Insurance  Bureau,  more  than  300  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  returned  the  “Preliminary  Survey  of  Fire 
Risk.”  giving  a  fairly  representative  cross-section  of  the 
physical  properties  occupied  by  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores. 

The  table  just  below  shows  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  stores  which  have  rejx)rted  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  to  date  are  of  joist  or  “quick-burning” 
construction.  Less  than  half  of  these  stores,  which  are 
of  the  tyjte  needing  protection  most  of  all,  are  equipped 
with  sprinklers.  On  the  other  hand  .it  should  Ik?  noted 
that  the  great  majority  of  “fire-])roof”  and  “slow-burn¬ 
ing"  Imildings,  despite  their  smaller  danger  from  fire- 
hazard,  are  i)rotected  by  sprinklers. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Tvix*  of 
Coiistructiim 

Ti>tal  No. 
Kcp<jrtcd 

Number 

Sprinklered 

Number  not 
Sprinklered 

Mostly  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  or  “Fire-prcK)f” 

77 

58 

19 

.Mill  nr  “Slow-burning" 

19 

16 

3 

Joist  or  “Quick-burning" 

220 

106 

114 

TOT.\L 

316 

180 

13f) 

Advantages  to  Smaller  Stores 

The  table  which  follows  demonstrates  another  very 
interesting  possibility.  It  will  l)e  seen  that  in  the  case  f)f 
smaller  stores  nearly  half  of  the  stores  doing  business 
of  $1,000,000  or  less  which  have  rejxjrted  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  already  are  equipped  with  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems.  This  should  indicate  clearly  to  other  small  store 
owners  that  the  advantages  of  this  equipment  which  are 
l)eing  realized  by  many  stores  of  similar  size  and  Char¬ 
acter  also  wait  the  other  half.  Another  point  worthy 
of  note  is  the  very  large  percentage  of  big  stores  which 
are  “sold”  on  the  necessity  for  sprinkler  protection. 


VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS 

Clasibcation 

Total  No.  I 
Reported  | 

Number  I 
Sprinklered  j 

Number  not 
Sprinklered 

Under  $500,000 

l(t9 

34 

75 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

73 

46 

27 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

52 

39 

13 

$2,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

41 

33 

8 

Over  $10,000,000  and 
unknown  . 

38 

30 

8 

TOTAL 

1  313 

1  182 

131 

Of  most  interest  to  the  smaller  stores  is  the  fact 
shown  in  the  following  table  that  fifty-five  percent  of 
stores  occupying  leased  premises  are  sprinklered  as 
compared  with  sixty-three  iiercent  owning  their  own 
buildings.  This  indicates  that  co-operation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  can  lie  worked  out. 


OW.m-.KSHIP 

Building 

Ownership 

Total  No. 
Reported 

Number 

Sprinklered 

Number  not 
Sprinklered 

Owned  by  store 

106 

67 

39 

Leased  . 

208 

113 

95 

314 

180 

134 

Estimating  Costs  and  Savings 
\'ery  little  effort  is  required  in  getting  together  the 
data  needed  for  making  a  preliminary  analysis.  With 
the  information  listed  below,  an  estimate  of  sprinkler 
cost  and  saving  in  premium  can  be  made  and  will  be 
found  accurate  within  10%. 

1.  Total  Z'alues  of  building,  furniture  and 
.  fixtures,  merchandise  and  Use  &  Occu¬ 
pancy,  toacthcr  zeith  rates  and  to-insur- 
ance  percentage  applying. 

2.  Total  square  foot  area  of  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  including  attic  space  and  mezzanines, 
if  any. 

3.  Approxinuite  height  ot  roof  above  ground 
lez'el  and  average  pressure  of  city  zeatcr. 

This  information  in  conjunction  with  the  “Prelimin¬ 
ary  Survey  of  Fire  Risk”  will  enable  the  Insurance 
Bureau  to  assist,  if  you  so  desire,  in  preparing  esti¬ 
mates  by  which  you  can  decide  whether  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  sprinkler  {xissibility. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  is  also  prepared  to  assist  in 
obtaining  estimates  t)f  the  cost  of  sprinklers  without 
obligation  to  the  store  or  bureau.  Cash  or  deferred 
l)ayment  arrangements  can  Ik?  made  to  suit  the  store. 
.Vll  kinds  of  fire  protective  devices  can  l)e  obtained 
throng  the  bureau  at  reduced  prices  to  our  members. 

Simply  let  us  know  your  needs  and  we  will  l)e  able 
to  give  you  jjrompt  service. 
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The  Modern  Store  Manager  as  a  Sales  Promoter 

Increasing  Cost  of  Getting  Business  Stressed  as  Reason 
Why  That  Executive  Ought  Think  in  Terms  of  Advertising 

Bv  Roy  E.  Clark,  Sales  Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


IF  YOU  in  your  store  are  working  towards  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  organization  method  of  dividing  the 
store  into  four  parts,  you  will  recognize  how  inex¬ 
tricably  allied  is  the  work  of  the  Store  Manager,  the 
Publicity  Director,  the  Merchandise  Manager  and  the 
Controller.  Their  work  so  overlaps  that  there  scarcely 
can  l)e  any  hard  and  fast 
dividing  line.  There  is  no 
greater  problem  before  stores 
in  general  today  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  saner  sales  promotion. 

And  it  seems  that  the  Store 
Managers  could  take  a  much 
greater  part  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  because  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  welfare 
of  the  store. 

Response  Shrinks 

It  is  a  rather  alarming  thing 
to  the  student  of  advertising 
to  know  that  the  effect  of 
advertising  is  apparently  di¬ 
minishing.  How  much  of  the 
business  in  your  store  today 
or  yesterday  or  tomorrow 
comes  from  the  items  that 
were  advertised  in  the  pai)ers 
for  the  day’s  selling  ?  Do  you 
know?  If  you  don’t  you 
should.  How  much  business 
really  comes  from  this  great 


amount  of  money  that  your  store  is  spending  for  adver¬ 
tising?  Unless  yours  is  a  very  exceptional  concern  or 
unless  it  makes  its  appeal  entirely  on  price,  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  your  business  is  coming  today  or  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  Monday  from  the  items  that  you 
have  actually  put  up  for  sale  today. 

The  advertising  return  is  constantly  diminishing. 
I'here  are  many  reasons  assigned  for  this  but  it  is 
something  that  you  as  merchants  must  face  because  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  a  great  part  of  the  money 
that  goes  out  from  your  store.  Therefore,  anything 
that  you  can  do  in  your  store  councils  toward  putting 
the  trend  of  thought  along  saner  lines  is  going  to  be 
very  much  worth  while. 

The  Sale  Bug 

In  many  places  today,  where  there  is  sales  resistance, 
there  is  very  much  of  a  tendency  when  sales  sag,  when 
business  comes  a  little  hard,  to  get  the  crowd  together 
in  your  organization,  and  say :  “Well,  boys,  we  have 
got  to  do  something.  Business  was  rotten  last  week. 
Let’s  have  a  Bookkeeper's  Sale.  W'e  will  get  some  pub¬ 
licity  on  this.  We  have  some  old  stuff  and  we  will  go 


in  and  buy  a  little  bit  more — and  we  will  i)ut  over  a 
big  three-day  Bookkeepers’  Sale  that  will  knock  'em 
dead !” 

You  may  laugh  at  the  thing,  and  of  course  it  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  there  is  too  much  of  that  tendency 
in  sales  promotion  today.  “Wave  the  flags  a  little  bit. 

get  something  to  hang  the 
story  on  and  let’s  have  a 
sale  after  the  Bookkeepers’ 
Sale  is  over.  I  don’t  know 
what  kind  it  will  be.  Maybe 
we  could  have  a  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Sale  or  a  Tube  Room 
Sale.  Any  kind  of  a  story 
that  we  might  hang  a  sale 
on.” 

That  sort  of  promotion 
isn’t  sound.  You  can’t  go  on 
indefinitely  on  that  basis  and 
get  business.  There  is,  of 
course,  in  every  store  a 
pro{)er  place  for  the  store¬ 
wide  sale  or  the  genuine 
sale,  but  there  is  also  very 
much  of  a  tendency  in  the 
letter  store  and  the  more 
thoughtful  stores  today  to 
cut  down  to  a  minimum  the 
store-wide  sales.  There  are 
too  many  of  them.  If  we 
don’t  get  the  proper  results 
W’e  sav:  “Well,  the  advertis- 


definite  responsibility  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  sales  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  asked  to  enter  a  foreign  field.  It  rather 
is  a  timely  reminder  that  practically  every 
function  he  performs  has  as  its  ultimate 
object  the  increase  of  business  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  consumer  confidence  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  con¬ 
structive  department  store  publicity  and  in 
the  article  on  this  page  he  tells  interestingly 
of  some  of  the  destructive  influences  in  sales 
promotion  which  the  Store  Manager  should 
help  to  counteract.  He  also  outlines  several 
weaknesses  in  store  manaaement  which  seri¬ 
ously  handicap  the  general  sales  promotional 
activities  of  the  organisation. 

The  ideas  expressed  are  sane  and  practi¬ 
cal.  They  should  be  read  7vith  interest  and 
used  as  the  basis  for  better  management  in 
stores  large  and  small. 


ing  is  rotten  and  the  merchandising  is  bad.” 

If  you  think  I  am  talking  fallacy  and  not  facts  and 
you  don’t  have  these  figures  (and  you  should  have 
them )  showing  what  results  your  advertising  is  act¬ 
ually  bringing  in.  k)ok  it  up  and  see  if  it  isn’t  an  im¬ 
portant  i^art  of  your  work  as  Store  ^lanager  to  lend 
your  efforts  to  saner  sales  promotion  ideas. 

Too  Much  Space 

Another  problem  is  the  excessive  use  of  advertising 
s])ace.  ^lany  stores  are  proud  to  have  four.  five,  six, 
seven,  eight  i)ages.  They  announce  the  fact  that  it 
takes  eight  pages  of  space  to  put  over  the  mammoth 
purchase  of  prunes  which  has  just  been  consummated 
by  the  grocery  buyer.  You  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  your  advertising  costs  are 
rising.  They  are  rising  very  much  in  most  stores. 
Figures  that  you  get  from  the  Harvard  Research 
Bureau  or  any  other  agenev  will  show  that  your  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  both  general  and  specific,  are  continually 
rising.  One  reason  for  this  is  this  tendency  to  use  ex¬ 
cessive  space.  Do  you  think  any  man.  woman  or  child 
is  going  to  wade  through  these  four,  five,  and  even  sev- 
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More  Than  A 
Half-Million  Dollars 


During  July  and  August,  more  than  one 
hundred  department  stores  purchased 
National  Cash  Register  equipment.  Their 
combined  orders  amounted  to  over  a  half¬ 
million  dollars. 

Today  the  department  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  invested 
over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  in 
National  Cash  Register  equipment. 

Experience  has  proved  in  these  stores  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  are 
saved  each  year  through  the  use  of  this 
equipment. 

That  is  the  reason  they  continue  to  order 
and  reorder  year  after  year. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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enteen-page  ads?  Of  course  you  will  get  more  business, 
but  do  you  get  a  commensurate  amount  of  increased 
business  in  proportion  to  the  added  cost  ?  Very,  very 
seldom.  Look  it  up. 

Public  Is  Wiser 

You  are  men  of  figures  and  should  lie  men  of  facts. 
Most  of  you  have  a  place  in  the  store  where  you  can 
find  out  if  excessive  use  of  newspaper  space  brings  a 
commensurate  return.  The  figures  that  were  published 
by  those  stores  which  make  their  figures  public  indi¬ 
cated,  last  vear,  almost ,  without  exception,  very  de¬ 
creased  profits.  They  earned  very  much  less  and  some 
of  them  earned  less  on  increased  sales.  What  is  the 
answer?  The  answer  is  this  tremendous  pressure  for 
more  selling  to  overcome  sales  resistance.  Usually,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  profit  line  comes  down  a  little  bit — 
you  have  got  to  put  on  a  sale,  yoif  have  got  to  have 
some  excuse  for  it  and  the  mark-up  comes  down  a  little 
bit;  on  the  other  hand,  your  advertising  cost  increases 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  store  profits  are  less 
because  vour  mark-up  is  less  and  your  advertising  is 
more.  It  is  another  unsound  trend. 

Excessive  use  of  large  space  jjossibly  is  justified  at 


Data  Wanted  on  Large  Stores 

LARGE  Eastern  department  store  has 
requested  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
[nformation  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  \ 
to  a  number  of  stores  in  order  to  gather  the  \ 
following  statisties  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1923. 
1924  and  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1925 : 

1.  The  volume  of  busines  for  each 
of  these  periods. 

2.  Number  of  transactions  for  each 
of  these  periods. 

3.  The  average  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  per  salesperson  per  day.  , 

4.  The  average  number  of  selling 
employees  for  each  of  these  three 
periods. 

5.  The  total  floor  in  square  feet,  in-  : 

dicatinq  whether  the  aisles  are  in¬ 
cluded  or  e.v eluded.  I 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  such  figures,  j 
and  if  you  will  co-opeerate  by  supplying  this  | 
information  for  your  own  organization,  kindly 
7vrite  to  our  Research  Bureau  e.v pressing  your 
interest  in  this  matter.  If  a  sufficient  number 
of  replies  arc  received  from  stores  doing  over 
$15,000,000  annually,  a  questionnaire  will  be 
sent  to  those  stores  which  e.rprcss  a  ivilling- 
ness  to  co-operate.  \ 

All  communication  regarding  these  statistics  i 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information.  \ 


times.  It  shouldn't  be  utterlv  and  absolutely  condemned, 
but  the  tendency  continually  to  use  large  space  without 
an  adequate  excuse  for  it  is  something  that  does  not 
lead  to  sound  merchandising  and  sound  storekeei)ing. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  advertising  todav  is  less  j)ro- 
ductive  is  because  people  have  been  fooled  too  many 
times  by  unsound,  untrue  statements.  Most  stores  hate 
to  face  that  fact  but  I  can  take  a  good  shopping  de¬ 
partment  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  that  uses 
comparative  prices  and  show  them  things  that  will  make 
their  hair  curl  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  even  those  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  have  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

Just  how  can  the  Store  Manager  be  the  Sales  Man¬ 
ager?  There  are  many  ways  of  course.  The  two  fund¬ 
amental  things  in  storekeeping  today  are  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  service.  You  all  know  stores  that  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  years  and  prospered  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  advertising,  very  little  serv’ice.  and  probably 
no  cash  registers  or  any  of  the  other  things  of  that 
kind.  But  they  prospered  because  they  had  good  mer¬ 
chandise  and  excellent  sales  clerks. 

The  Store  Managers  are  responsible  for  service  and 
very  largely  in  their  hands  depends  the  business  that  is 
going  to  come  to  the  store.  In  so  far  as  you  train  your 
sales  people  and  your  non-sales  people  so  that  they  give 
the  utmost  of  service,  just  so  far  will  your  store 
prosper. 

Support  for  Training 

I  am  not  a  Prince  graduate,  strange  to  say.  but 
those  people  are  doing  a  remarkable  work  in  training, 
but  are  the  superintendents  and  store  managers  alwavs 
backing  them  up  and  backing  up  their  training  depart¬ 
ments  as  they  should?  .\re  you  satisfied  with  the  class 
of  people  who  are  coming  to  you  for  jobs  as  sales 
peo])le.-  and  if  not  what  are  you  doing  to  better  it? 
.\t  a  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  meeting, 
the  .Store  Manager  of  a  very  well  known  Western  retail 
concern  said  recently  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  sell¬ 
ing  methods  of  today  have  been  surrounded  with  a  lot 
of  frills  and  appendages  of  various  sorts,  he  didn’t 
think  that  they  have  improved  a  particle.  In  fact  he 
said  that  in  .some  cases  and  in  some  ways  they  were 
not  as  good  as  they  were  twentv-five  vears  ago. 

If  that  condition  is  true  or  anywhere  near  true  the 
Store  Managers  are  a  long  w’ay  from  doing  the  job 
they  should  do.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
none  of  us  is  satisfied  with  the  selling  in  our  store. 
We  go  ahead  and  train  people  but  we  can’t  entirely 
eliminate  the  discourteous  ones  and  the  stupid  ones. 
We  had  a  funny  incident  in  our  store  not  long  ago. 
We  sell  Mitchell  Garden  Seeds.  A  customer  came  in 
and  asked  a  new  girl  for  a  package  of  Timoth^'  grass 
seeds,  and  the  girl  .said:  “We  don’t  carry  Timothy 
grass  seeds,  only  Mitchell.’’ 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  disgusts  customers. 
I  haven’t  anv  panacea  to  offer  as  to  how  you  are  going 
to  overcome  this,  but  I  do  know  that  if  you  don’t  in¬ 
crease  your  service  and  better  your  selling  your  store 
is  going  to  be  the  loser.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
generally  speaking  the  smaller  store  is  doing  a  better 
job  of  service  than  the  larger  store.  What  can  the 
Store  Manager  do  to  improve  his  service?  One  of  the 
things  which  he  can  do  and  which  most  of  you  neglect 
is  to  give  more  attention  to  the  non-sales  help.  When 
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the  time  comes  along  for  a  sale  or  when  some  eflort 
is  Iteing  made  or  extra  remnneratioti  thought  of,  al¬ 
most  aiwavs  the  thought  goes,  first,  to  the  sales  people 

_ "Can  we  increase  their  Ixinns  and  increase  the  cpiota  i 

of  the  >ales  people?”  Yet,  as  yon  know,  there  is  an  j 
average  of  two  non-sales  people  for  every  sales  person, 
and  very  little  effort  is  lieing  made  to  enlist  the  inter-  j 
est  of  non-sales  iieople  in  the  actual  selling — your  ware-  I 
house  people,  vour  stock  jieople,  your  elevator  man  or  j 
elevator  women.  I 

When  System  Is  u  Bunlen 

Another  thing  that  may  he  a  criticism  of  Store  Man-  i 
agers  from  another  branch  of  the  service  is  that  the 
Store  Manager,  taken  as  a  composite  figure,  is  apt  to 
get  verv  much  interested  in  system  and  in  details  and 
forget  the  human  element.  After  all  the  finest  system 
ill  tlie  world  can’t  function  unless  it  has  the  right 
jieople  hack  of  it.  I  have  heard,  I  don’t  know  how  true 
it  is.  that  Store  Managers  were  a  little  too  prone  to  get 
so  wrapiied  up  in  their  system  and  so  swear  hy  their 
svstein  that  they  forget  the  htiman  element.  After  all 
the  finest  system  in  the  world  can’t  ftmetion  unless  it 
has  the  right  iieople  hack  of  it.  1  have  heard,  1  don’t 
know  how  trtie  it  is.  that  Store  ^hinagers  were  a  little 
too  prone  to  get  so  wrappeil  up  in  their  system  and 
so  swear  hy  their  system  that  they  forget  the  human 
element  in  their  storekeeping,  winch  is  the  biggest 
factor  of  all. 

I  make  one  more  plea  to  enlist  you  ;is  Store  Man¬ 
agers  in  the  other  services  of  the  store  which  tend  to 
make  the  model  organization.  The  ])lan  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  floods  Asswiation  and  most  concerns 
accept  todav  is  the  model  plan  of  dividing  the  business 
into  fotir  major  factions  and  having  those  work  so  in 
harmony  that  the  store  problems  come  before  a  Board 
and  can  he  decided  on  to  the  liest  advantage.  Won’t 
you  do  this?  Won’t  you  have  a  little  more  thought 
for  the  cultural  side  of  your  business?  Won’t  you  do 
a  little  hit  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  storekeeping 
in  the  United  States?  Won’t  you  do  ;iway  with  some 
of  those  sharp  practices,  this  idea  of  meeting  compe¬ 
tition  on  any  ground  whatever  that  ground  may  he? 
Won’t  you  accept  a  little  more  fully  the  standards  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  make 
vour  store  not  only  a  good  store  from  the  standpoint 
of  merchandise  and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ability 
to  pay  dividends  to  its  owner,  hut  also  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  your  store  being  a  good  place  in  w’hich  to  work, 
so  that  the  people  who  work  there  can  feel  proud  of  the 
place  in  which  thev  work? 


5  Times 

j6ut  Welclrt'‘Wilmai*ttt 
decreased,  Jtiis 
’  space 


When  a  New  York  merchant  (name  upon  re¬ 
quest  )  sought  to  renew  a  30-year  lease  which 
had  just  ex{»ired,  his  rent  was  raised  500^. 
Th  is  made  every  scpiare  foot  of  floor  space  cost 
him  five  times  as  much  as  it  ever  had  before. 
What  could  he  do’t* — cut  his  floor  space  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  How  could  this 
he  done’?  By  »-alling  into  consultation  experi¬ 
enced  store  designers.  The  merchant  called 
Welch-Wilinarth,  with  the  result  that  hy  care¬ 
ful  planning  33%  of  the  floor-space  was  saved 
without  sacrifice  in  .sa/e.s-space.  This  is  just  one 
instance  out  of  thousands  of  eases  of  mastering 
some  jiarticular  problem  that  means  more  possi- 
hilit  ies  of  profit.  Write  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  any  portion  of  our  service. 


Some  recent 
Welch  -  Wilmarth 
installations,  each 
one  presenting  a 
different  situation 
to  be  solved,  all  of 
them  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  re- 
sulting  in  less 
waste  space,  waste 
effort,  and  more 
net  profit. 


Our  Board  of  Directors  to  Meet 

The  final  meeting  this  fall  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  Ije 
held  at  the  New  York  headquarters  on  September  17th. 
It  is  expected  that  President  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  will  preside. 

A  number  of  unusually  importrnt  matters  are  slated 
for  discussion  at  this  session.  The  Board  has  not  met 
for  several  months,  owing  to  the  customary  summer 
recess,  and  many  interesting  organization  problems  are 
awaiting  its  attention.  A  report  of  the  meetng  will  be 
carried  in  our  next  issue. 


Welch-Wilmarth  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Store  Plannert,  Deeignert  aod  Meoufacturera  of  the  Kiaeat  Store  Eqoipment  io  the 
'%  crid.  Repreeentetivee  io  ell  Priocipel  Citiea.  Cooault  local  Telephooe  Book. 
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Reducing  the  Annual  Bill  for  Freight  Claims 

A  Railroad  Man  Tells  How  Losses  Occur  and  Describes  the 
Need  for  Cooperation  to  Lighten  Burden  on  Transportation 

By  C.  C.  Glessner,  General  Freight  Claim  Agent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  for  the  Traffic  Group 


Many  are  the  varieties  of  the  freight  claim, 
running  from  the  pair  of  baby  shoes  that 
a  loving  grandmother  has  forwarded  to  her 
latest  descendant ;  to  tons  of  crude  rubber  shipped 
from  South  America  to  a  central  Ohio  tire  fac¬ 
tory  ;  from  a  rocking-horse  to  a  high-priced  au¬ 
tomobile. 

In  determining  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  claim,  the  rail¬ 
roads  experience  some 
queer  instances.  Frequent¬ 
ly  it  happens  that  the  car¬ 
riers  are  not  to  blame  and 
this  assertion  is  made  up- 
o  n  the  evidence  from 
many  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  shipments 
going  wrong,  being  lost  or 
damaged.  Frieght  may  be 
lost  or  damaged  through 
robbery,  short  delivery, 
improper  marking,  erron¬ 
eous  billing,  failure  to 
erase  old  marks,  weak 
containers,  etc.,  etc. 

An  instance  of  robbery 
was  a  recent  shipment  of 
taffeta  silk.  The  shipment 
was  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
signee,  who  found  that 
four  bolts  of  the  silk  were 
missing.  Someone  had 
cunningly  made  up  for 
their  weight  by  substitu¬ 
ting  cobblestones.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that 
the  goods  originally  had 
left  the  shipper’s  ware¬ 
house  too  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  be  delivered  at  the  freight  station.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  driver  took  the  shipment  to  a  stable 
yard  where  it  was  held  over  night.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  cobblestones  in  this  stable  yard.  The 
cobblestones  in  the  stable  yard  corresponded  iden¬ 
tically  with  those  found  in  the  cases.  The  obvious 
conclusion  was  that  the  silk  was  stolen  while  the 
truck  remained  in  the  stable  yard  over  night. 

Short  Delivery 

Then  there  is  often  the  question  of  short  de¬ 
livery.  Recently,  there  came  to  attention  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  five  cases  of  hats.  One  case  was  missing 
when  the  shipment  arrived  at  destination.  A  claim 
in  due  course  was  filed  for  the  value  of  the  missing 
case  and  because  the  railroad  company  could  not 
show  that  it  had  delivered  the  case;  the  claim  was 
paid.  Sixty  days  later,  the  shipper  advised  that  he 


liad  located  the  case  in  his  own  warehouse  and  that 
it  had  never  been  shijjped  as  he  originally  thought. 

The  tangle  into  which  a  shipping  clerk  can  throw 
a  simple  consignment  of  freight  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  happening;  John  Doe  at  Chicago  had 
ordered  10  cases  of  material ;  Richard  Roe  at  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  wanted  12 
cases  (tf  the  same  material 
and  Sam  Smith,  down  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  was 
likewise  requesting  7  cas- 
.es.  The  shipping  clerk 
marked  Roe’s  12  cases  to 
to  Doe,  Smith’s  7  cases  to 
Roe  and  Doe’s  10  cases  to 
Smith.  Complaint  from 
Doe,  Roe  and  Smith,  locat¬ 
ed  in  three  different 
cities,  naturally  followed 
and  it  took  considerable 
time  to  make  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  locate  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  order  to  straighten 
out  a  shipping  clerk’s  er¬ 
ror. 

Liability 

I  n  connection  w  i  t  h 
freight  claims  arising  out 
of  errors  of  this  kind,  the 
following  i  s  Conference 
Ruling,  Xo.  433: 

Shipper  is  liable  for 
his  error  in  marking 
L.  C.  L.  shipments — 
Besides  being  express¬ 
ly  so  provided  in  the 
rules  of  all  freight 
classifications,  it  is  on 
broad  general  grounds 
the  duty  of  a  shipper  correctly  to  mark  packages 
or  less — than — carload  freight  intended  for  trans¬ 
portation,  and  when  so  marked  the  carrier  is  held 
to  a  strict  responsibility  for  their  safe  delivery  at 
destination. 

Occasionally,  complications  in  shipments  grow 
out  of  erroneous  billing.  A  bill  clerk  may  let  his 
mind  wander  long  enough  to  make  out  a  waybill, 
say,  to  Barnsville,  Ohio,  instead  of  Barnsville, 
Maryland,  where  the  shipment  is  marked  and  con¬ 
signed.  Such  mistakes  send  shipments  to  the  mark¬ 
ed  destination  without  a  waybill  and  they  are 
classified  as  “Over  Freight.’’  Before  making  de¬ 
liver}'^  the  Agent  at  destination  is  required  to  se¬ 
cure  proof  of  the  ownership  of  such  shipment. 
This  causes  delay  and  delay  breeds  complaints. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  freight  claim  investi¬ 
gation  is  laid  to  failure  to  erase  old  marks  on  ship¬ 
ments.  A  firm,  receiving  an  order  for  underwear 


Collection  of  claims  for  indemnity 
from  the  railroads  when  shipments  are  . : 
lost  or  damaged  is  a  necessary  protection  j 
of  the  rights  of  shippers  and  consignees.  .1 
very  substantial  proportion  of  the  losses  ■ 
occur  tvhile  shipments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  \ 
transportation  company.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  right  to  recover  under  such 
circumsances. 

But  a  large  number  of  losses  occur  through 
the  negligence  of  the  shipper  and  the  con¬ 
signee.  Many  claims  also  are  made  against 
the  railroads  for  loss  or  damage  occurring  > 
before  shipments  have  been  delivered  to  the 
railroad  or  after  they  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  receiver.  In  the  article  on  this  page 
interesting  light  is  thrown  on  this  phase  of 
the  transportation  problem.  The  author  sug¬ 
gests  ways  in  which  business  men  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  railroads  to  minimize  loss  | 
and  damage  claims  and  to  expedite  their 
settlement. 

There  is  one  overivhelming  argument  for 
co-operation  to  reduce  avoidable  losses  of 
this  kind.  Whatever  the  railroad  pays  in 
claims  eventually  comes  out  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  real  charge  against  the  overhead  of  distri¬ 
bution — a  waste  which  should  be  eliminated. 


Performance 
is  the  final  test! 


Typical  Walker  users 
in  yottr  field 

Abraham  &.  Straus,  Inc. 
New  York 

Broadway  Department  Store 
Los  Angeles 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &.  Co. 
Chicago 

The  Dayton  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Marshall  Field  &.  Co. 
Chicago 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

New  York 
Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York 
Hamburger’s 
Los  Angeles 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston 

Stem  Brothers 
New  York 


When  you  hear  discussions  of 
truck  design,  truck  life  and 
truck  costs,  remember  that 
most  Walker  users  buy  more 
Walkers  and  steadily  build  up 
Walker  fleets  as  they  require 
additional  equipment  to  main¬ 
tain  dependable  deliveries  on 
city  routes* 


WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

^ .  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES 
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to  be  shipped  to  a  West  Virginia  point,  instruct¬ 
ed  the  warehouse  to  so  mark  and  forward  the 
goods,  but  before  delivery  was  made  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  order  was  cancelled  and  the  shipment 
held.  About  ten  days  later  the  same  firm  received 
a  similar  order  from  a  Chicago  house  and  the 
warehouse  was  notified  to  erase  old  marks  and 
re-mark  and  ship  to  new  destination.  Warehouse 
people  made  up  new  Bills  of  Lading  and  Shipping 
Ticket  and  forwarded  shipment  on  old  marks.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  shipper  giving  his 
Chicago  customer  a  credit  memorandum  and  mak¬ 
ing  collection  from  his  patron  in  West  Virginia. 
There  was  considerably  delay  and  trouble,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  shipper  erased  the 
first  markings  at  the  time  of  cancellation. 

Concealed  Loss 

What  causes  probably  the  greatest  annoyance 
to  both  shipper  and  carrier  and  everybody  else 
concerned  are  what  are  known  as  “concealed” 
loss  and  damage  claims.  The  trouble  may  start 
at  the  mill  having  orders  for  certain  goods.  In 
packing  the  cases  to  fill  the  orders,  it  may  be 
found  that  one  or  two  bolts  of  different  goods  are 
short  and  the  one  having  this  in  charge  may  over¬ 
look  making  proper  memorandum  of  the  shortage. 
The  shipment  goes  forward  short  and  is  received 
by  the  consignee,  who  often  may  keep  it  unopened 
in  his  storeroom  for  several  weeks  or  even  months. 


Then,  when  the  cases  are  opened  and  checked, 
the  shortage  is  discovered. 

Or,  in  packing  a  shipment,  the  one  doing  this 
work  may  lay  aside  one  or  two  items  for  some 
purpose  or  other  before  the  complete  order  is 
checked.  After  the  cases  are  emptied  and  the  check 
is  made,  the  items  laid  aside  have  been  forgotten 
probably,  and  the  check-up  will  show  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  be  short. 

Concealment  of  damage  to  freight  may  come 
from  the  rough  handling  of  freight  outside  of  the 
railroad’s  jurisdiction.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  ornaments,  crockery, 
glassware,  etc.,  transmitted  in  casks,  crates  or 
hogsheads,  weighing  from  250  to  1000  pounds. 
As  frecjuently  happens,  draymen  or  truckmen  do 
not  have  skids  or  other  appliances  for  the  proper 
handling  of  this  class  of  freight  loaded  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station  from  platform  to  the  drays  or  trucks. 
Or,  upon  arrival  at  the  consignee’s  place  to  unload, 
there  may  be  an  18-inch  or  two-foot  drop  from  the 
dray  or  truck  to  the  pavement,  then  a  movement 
across  the  pavement  and  possibly  down  a  chute, 
where  it  may  come  into  contact  with  some  hard 
object  or  projection,  causing  breakage  to  a  i)art 
of  the  contents.  Upon  opening  the  cases  the  dam¬ 
age  is  discovered,  due  notice  is  given  the  carrier’s 
representative  who  makes  an  inspection.  Then  this 
is  followed  by  a  claim  for  the  damage  to  the  ship¬ 
ment. 


Fully  Covered 

Possibly  you  have  all  the  insurance 
your  business  needs  to  protect  it 
fully.  Possibly  you  have  too  much 
here  and  too  little  there. 

Our  new  Insurance  Bureau  can  take 
a  bift  load  off  your  shoulders  if 
you'll  give  it  the  opportunity.  It  is 
showing  many  of  our  members  what 
insurance  extravagance  means  and 
where  they  are  practicing  false  econ¬ 
omy. 

Let  us  help  you  as  we  are  helping 
them.  And  don't  confine  your  ques¬ 
tions  to  insurance.  The  Association 
can  serve  you  well  in  every  field  of 
retailing. 


Receiving  Clerk’s  Duty 

Among  the  duties  of  receiving  clerks  is  the  e.x- 
amination  of  all  incoming  merchandise  from  the 
railroads,  steamboat  lines,  electric  railways,  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  records  and  supervising  the  handling 
of  this  freight  until  the  check  is  made.  As  a  rule 
this  responsibility  is  placed  upon  experienced  and 
trusted  employees  who  become  so  expert  that  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  able  at  a  glance  to  detect  whether 
or  not  shipments  have  been  tampered  with.  If,  in 
their  judgement,  there  are  evident  signs  of  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  they  should  not  delay  in  notifying  the 
carrier’s  representative  and  requesting  immediate 
inspection  before  the  shipment  is  unpacked.  This 
method  of  serving  immediate  notice  saves  time  and 
trouble. 

In  the  year  1920  the  amount  paid  out  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country — the  Class  I  railroads  (The 
railroads  whose  gross  revenues  amount  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  more  a  year.) — was  $119,833,127  for 
freight  loss  and  damage  claims.  The  payment  of 
such  claims  constituted  an  ever  increasing  toll  on 
the  railroads’  earnings  or  a  tax  on  net  revenue 
which  augmented  the  cost  of  service  while  severe¬ 
ly  handicapping  transportation. 

But  this  was  the  high  water  mark  for  the  flood 
of  freight  claims,  just  as  the  railroads  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Government  to  private  management 
and  operation.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  nobody.  To  the  railroads,  it  represented 
a  heavy  tax  saddled  on  the  increased  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  To  shippers,  jobbers 
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and  receivers  it  represented  endless  annoyance, 
disappointment  and  upsetting  of  plans.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  needed  his  goods  found  little  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  loss  or  damage  in  transit 
would  be  paid  by  the  carrier.  To  the  public  the 
heavy  toll  on  railway  earnings  was  as  cash  out  of 
pocket,  for  in  the  final  analysis  the  public  must 
carry  the  burden  of  anything  that  increases  the 
cost  of  railway  service. 

Prevention  Methods 

Solution  of  this  problem,  as  in  all  other  trans¬ 
portation  problems  local  or  general,  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  realization  by  all  concerned  that  the 
interests  of  the  shipping  public  and  the  railroads 
are  identical.  For  many  years  loss  and  damage 
freight  claims  were  considered  serious  but  un¬ 
avoidable — one  of  the  “necessary  evils”  of  trans¬ 
portation.  But  the  startling  disclosure  that  the 
1920  payments  made,  started  a  new  line  of  thought 
and  a  realization  that  loss  and  damage  to  freight 
called  for  a  definite  program  of  prevention. 

Since  1920  the  railroads  have  been  making  much 
progress  in  freight  claim  prevention.  One  great 
single  factor  in  bringing  about  these  appreciable 
reductions  in  loss  and  damage  to  freight  and 
freight  claim  payments  is  effective  box  strapping 
in  which  shippers  have  co-operated  with  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Without  the  co-operative  efforts  of  ship¬ 
pers  in  this  and  other  directions  the  railroads  Claim 
Prevention  activities  would  have  failed.  Shippers 
have  come  forward  in  large  numbers  to  meet  the 
railroads  half-way  in  their  Prevention  campaigns. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  so  far  has  been  due  to 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  shippers  that  it  is 
unwise  to  ship  their  products  in  inadaquate  con¬ 
tainers  with  resultant  dissatisfaction  on  the  i)art 
of  customers  who  receive  only  part  of  their  goods 
in  proper  condition.  Container  designs,  methods  of 
interior  packing  and  shipping  and  receiving-  de¬ 
partment  practices  have  also  improved — all  of  which 
has  tended  to  bring  about  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  goods  being  received  in  damaged  condition. 

Claims  (irow  Less 

In  proof  of  this,  the  1921  figures  show  freight 
loss  and  damage  payments  on  Class  I  railroads 
amounted  to  $92,276,319.  Of  this  sum,  $8,224,491 
were  i)aid  out  for  claims  on  clothing,  dry  goods 
and  notions.  Three  years  later  the  same  railroads 
paid  out  $48,262,543  for  claims  of  all  kinds  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  the  claims  on  clothing,  dry  goods 
and  notions  had  dropped  to  $2,237,887.  In  this  item 
alone  is  shown  a  remarkable  reduction,  but  there 
is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 

-As  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  shippers  gen¬ 
erally  in  co-operating  in  Claim  Prevention  are  the 
regional  meetings  between  railroad  freight  claim 
representatives  and  members  of  business  houses 
and  their  traffic  representatives.  These  meetings 
are  held  regularly  and  their  programs  last  from 
two  to  three  days.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are 
made  by  the  shippers  which  the  railroads  are  glad 


Loose  Leaf  Binders  for 

Department  Store  Work 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binders  have  proved 
their  utility  for  department  store  work 
through  years  of  actual  use  in  the  leading 
department  stores  of  the  country. 

Today  this  line  represents  the  results  of  a 
score  of  years  of  active  work  in  the  design¬ 
ing  and  production  of  loose  leaf  devices 
which  aid  in  the  production  of  better  records. 

In  the  Department  Store  catalog  you  will 
find  illustrated  several  types  of  loose  leaf 
hinders,  each  one  having  a  place  in  the 
modern  scheme  of  record  keeping,  each 
having  peculiar  characteristics  that  especially 
fit  it  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  devised. 
Whatever  your  requirements  may  be  for 
loose  leaf  equipment,  Kalamazoo  can  fill 
them  promptly  and  accurately. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Binder  Company 

Factories  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  and 
Los  Anceles.  Calif. 

Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Name . 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  book-  Address 
let,  “Department  Store  Ac- 
conntinK  Equipment.”  City - 
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to  put  into  practice.  If  there  are  any  complaints 
or  grievances,  they  are  aired.  Whatever  may  be 
wrong  is  corrected. 

In  helping  to  bring  about  such  matei  ’al  and 
substantial  reductions,  as  these,  many  usriess 
houses  now  employ  efficiency  engineers  who  an¬ 
alyze  the  plant,  making  suggestions  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  in  order  to  increase  the  output 
while  decreasing  the  cost  of  handling.  Out  of  date 
machinery  has  been  scrapped  and  replaced  with 
modern  equipment ;  small  additions  to  plants  have 
been  made,  changes  in  motive  power  in  plants  also 
have  been  made.  Sometimes  the  manual  handling 
of  packages  has  given  away  to  the  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem. 

Wrong  Methods 

But,  and  this  is  said  w’ith  no  lack  of  ai)preciation 
of  the  big  part  shippers  have  played  in  helping  us, 
there  are  some  business  concerns  that  have  not 
given  the  same  attention  to  increased  efficiency 
in  their  shipping  departments.  In  some  instances, 
this  important  branch  of  the  plant  is  located  in  an 
obscure  place,  poorly  equipped  for  handling  its 
inbound  and  outbound  shipments  and  receiving  or 
shipping  clerks  are  unfamiliar  with  such  impor¬ 
tant  things  as  consolidated  freight  classification, 
bill  of  lading  provisions,  improved  method  of  crat¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  tools  for  their  manual  labor — nail 
puller,  nails,  hatchet,  saw,  hammer  and  lumber  are 
provided  and  they  are  directed  to  get  the  goods 
moving,  but  the  more  essential  part  of  their  duties 
is  often  overlooked. 

In  the  management  of  any  business  today,  its 
success  depends  upon  efficiency  and  economy. 
Therefore  the  importance  of  the  shipping  container 


cannot  be  overestimated.  Through  simple  labora¬ 
tory  tests  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  best 
combination  for  the  proper  container,  taking  into 
consideration  both  efficiency  and  economy.  Many 
factors  enter  into  construction  of  the  right  con¬ 
tainer — its  size,  weight  of  the  article  and  its  shape. 

The  attitude  of  some  shippers  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
per  packing  seems  to  be  “In  God  We  Trust,”  or 
else  they  believe  that  the  railroads  have  become 
so  efficient  as  to  handle  freight  safely  for  thousands 
of  miles,  no  matter  how  carelessly  packed.  The 
very  nature  of  railroading,  because  of  the  incessant 
movement  of  the  cars,  tends  to  loosen  fastenings 
and  w’eaken  joints,  unless  the  containers  in  the 
beginning  are  made  secure  to  offset  the  effect  of 
motion.  The  handling,  loading  and  unloading — of 
crates  on  and  off  drays  may,  too,  rob  a  crate  of 
proper  resistance.  A  visit  to  an  unclaimed  and  da¬ 
maged  freight  depot  AVill  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
anyone  that  many  shipments  still  go  forward  in 
bad  containers,  or  bear  their  mute  testimony  to 
rough  treatment  in  loading  or  unloading. 

Better  Shipping  Containers 

Outstanding  in  the  development  of  box  manu¬ 
facturing  during  recent  years  is  the  use  of  manj 
kinds  of  containers  of  light  weight  or  thinner  ma¬ 
terial  than  formerly  used,  without  sacrificing  the 
protection  of  the  box  affords.  Today,  the  average 
weight  of  shipping  containers  is  50  per  cent,  less 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Due  to  scientific 
methods  of  construction,  nailing  and  re-enforce¬ 
ment — or  by  the  use  of  the  wirebound  box — loss 
and  damage  claims  are  lower  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  railroading. 


Freight  Rate  Hearings  Closely  Followed  by  Association 


^LOSE  CONTACT  w’ith  the  developments  in  the 

vitally  important  hearings  l)efore  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  revision  of  the  existing 
freight  rate  structure  has  Iieen  maintained  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  by  the  Association.  As  stated 
previously  in  these  pages,  the  Association  is  supporting 
a  plan  submitted  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  New  England 
Shipi^ers’  Rate  Committee  at  the  hearings  at  Washing¬ 
ton  early  in  the  summer  in  the  Eastern  Class  Rates 
investigation  and  is  represented  through  that  commit¬ 
tee's  counsel  and  rate  experts. 

In  addition,  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G. 
A.  has  attended  all  the  hearings  to  observe  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  will  attend  the  hearings  on  Western  rates 
which  open  this  month  at  Chicago.  Meanwhile  plans 
are  being  considered  to  further  safeguard  the  interests 
of  retailers  should  the  need  develop. 

With  this  end  in  view’,  a  meeting  of  secretaries  of  a 
number  of  important  state  and  local  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  w’as  held  at  Association  headquarters  a  few  days 
ago.  The  situation  was  exjilained  to  these  officials  by 
the  counsel  for  the  shi])pers'  committee  with  whicli  the 
.Association  is  affiliated  and  a  full  re])ort  of  the  ]iro- 
ceeditigs  to  date  was  submitted.  There  was  much  seri¬ 


ous  discussion  of  the  hearings  in  Chicago  which  start 
September  8th  and  involve  the  rate  situation  for  West¬ 
ern  territory. 

The  Chicago  hearings  referred  to  are  not  i)art  of  the 
investigation  the  I.  C.  C.  has  been  conducting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  summer.  They  result  from  the  Hoch-Smith 
Resolution  which  was  designed  to  afford  relief  for 
agricultural  products.  Agricultural  products  are  of  low 
classification  and  if  the  powerful  forces  l^ehind  this 
resolution  win  their  fight,  commodities  in  the  higher 
classification  are  almost  certain  to  be  loaded  with  sul)- 
stantial  increases  in  freight  charges. 

The  carriers  are  asking  a  5%  increase  in  rates  in 
order  to  realize  the  return  on  their  investment 

allowed  by  the  I.  C.  C.  They  claim  they  require  l\% 
increase  to  bring  their  earnings  up  to  where  they  shouU 
be  but  are  asking  only  for  part  of  it  now.  If  low-clas 
rates  are  reduced,  as  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  ap- 
l)ears  to  intend,  the  loss  will  have  to  l)e  made  up  on 
high  classification  commodities  which  include  practicall  . 
evervthing  department  stores  sell. 

The  whole  situation  is  e.xtremely  complicated.  .  - 
comprehensive  discussion  of  it  is  out  of  the  question  in 
these  Images.  The  statement  may  be  accejited.  however. 
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that  this  is  just  the  Ijeginning  of  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  I.  C.  C.  to  revise  the  rate  structure  of  the  whole 
country  on  a  more  equitable  and  logical  basis.  The 
serious  aspect  for  many  shippers  is  the  apparent  hope¬ 
lessness  of  establishing  a  basis  which  will  satisfy  every¬ 
one.  I  f  agricultural  interests  get  the  rate  structure  they 
want,  in  western  territory,  and  that  would  l)e  a  struc¬ 
ture  liighly  unfavorable  to  retail  merchants,  it  is  reas¬ 
onable  to  supix)se  that  such  a  decision  gradually  will  be 
made  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

decision  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern 
Class  Rate  investigation  which  has  been  in  progress  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  cannot  come  for  a  long 
time,  but  full  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  great  need 
for  retailers  to  Ik?  alive  to  what  is  involved  in  any  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  rates  or  classifications.  ( )ur  members 
mav  feel  assured  that  the  Association  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  jtossible  to  safeguard  retail  interests  and  should 
realize  that  if  a  call  for  co-operation  is  made  upon  them 
it  will  be  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
and  what  retailers  have  at  stake. 

The  Traffic  ^lanager  of  the  Association  will  attend 
the  western  rate  hearings  in  Chicago  this  month.  The 
continuation  of  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  investigation 
at  Iloston  and  Chicago  this  month  will  also  find  the 
.\ssociation  adequately  represented. 


|V  TlCb  new  rumiture — a  labor  saving  washing 
^  machine — radio  entertainment — an  auto¬ 
mobile  even — all  on  the  instalment  plan.  What 
we  used  to  look  upon  as  luxuries  have  stepped 
down  to  take  their  places  among  the  essentials  of 
modem  life. 

Bought  but  not  paid  for  fully  for  some 
months.  Fine  for  your  customers  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  lever  to  boost  turnover,  but  during  the  period 
of  payment  there  is  a  need  for  insurance.  Var¬ 
ious  hazards  enter.  Transportation  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer— .-terminal  hazards — and  then  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  fire  and  windstorm  damage  in  the  home. 

All  these  are  now  insurable  under  a  new 
special  form  Instalment  Sales  Policy  which  we 
write.  A  broad  form  drawn  to  fill  your  specific 
need. 

Ask  us  or  our  agents  in  your  city  for  details- 


The  Post  Office  Department  Writes  a 
Sequel  to  the  Minneapolis  Tale 

.\  sequel  must  l)e  written  to  the  story  told  in  a  recent 
issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  about  the  refusal  of  the 
Post  ( )ffice  Department  at  Washington  to  compensate 
decently  the  four  Minneapolis  department  stores  which 
Ulcerated  branch  jKDSt  offices  at  $1  a  year.  The  Post 
( )ffice  took  its  stand  on  the  basis  of  economy — and 
l)ecause  the  branches  were  supposed  to  bring  in  enough 
business  to  make  the  cost  of  running  them  a  good 
investment  for  the  stores.  The  stores,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

About  a  month  ago,  the  Postmaster  General  advised 
a  Minneapolis  Congressman  and  the  local  postmaster 
that  a  regular  branch  post  office  would  be  established 
in  the  business  district  as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  could 
l)e  found.  Thus  the  public  will  not  be  inconvenienced 
much  longer  and  the  angry  protests  which  were  directed 
at  Washington  when  the  department  stores  shut  their 
branches  will  be  stilled. 

But  where  is  that  voice  which  sings  of  economy?  Its 
sweet  sounds  have  died — to  give  way  to  words  about 
a  central  location,  with  3,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
8  to  10  clerks.  The  service  thus  provided  was  given  by 
the  department  stores  for  $4  per  year.  Unless  landlords 
are  (pieer  in  Minneapolis  and  ixjstal  clerks  have  inde¬ 
pendent  incomes,  the  new  branch  will  not  be  a  comfort 
to  the  singer  of  economy. 

e  have  been  told — unofficially,  of  course, — that 
any  where  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  will  be  the  yearlv 
bill.  Subtract  $4  from  either  figure  and  vou  have — 
C)h  Well— 
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Advertising  Standards  of  Practice  Approved 

Board  of  Directors  of  Association  Adopts  Code  Devised  by 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Commends  It  to  All  Members 


Standards  of  practice  for  Retail  Advertising 

which  define  accurately  the  path  to  be  followed  for 
ethical,  constructive  store  publicity  have  been  devised  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  These  Standards  are  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  as  a  codification  of 
practice  already  observed  by  a  large  number  of  stores 
and  as  a  guide  when  doubt  arises  regarding  the  ethics 
of  advertising  procedure  which  is  contemplated  or  in 
actual  force. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  carefully  reviewed 
the  Standards  of  Practice  and  voted  approval  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Association  membership.  The  Standards  are 


reproduced  below  in  their  final  form  and  recommended 
to  all  retailers  for  wholehearted  observance. 

The  following  committee  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  is  accorded  grateful  acknowledgement  for  its 
work  in  preparing  the  Standards  of  Practice:  Chairman, 
James  Goold,  Advertising  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York;  Edward  S.  Morse,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  W.  A.  Holt,  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles;  Beatty  Stevens, 
Publicity  and  Sales  Manager,  Shepard  Stores,  Boston; 
Paul  R.  Eager,  Advertising  Manager,  Hahne  &  Co., 
Newark ;  Robert  H.  Durbin,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Woerner,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Franci.sco. 


Standards  of  Practice  Recommended  for  Retail  Advertising 

These  Standards  of  Practice  Are  Being  Followed  Ity  Outstanding  Stores  Throughout  the 
Country  and  Are  Therefore  Recommended  to  Members  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association 


AS  retail  advertising  men,  it  devolves  uiK»n  us  to 
conserve  and  advance  the  reputation  of  retail 
business,  and  of  the  institutions  we  represent. 
Recognizing  that  our  duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  best  interest  of  retailing,  call  for  honesty,  sincerity 
and  candor  in  advertising,  we  have  formulated  these 
'recommended  Standards  of  Practice  to  govern  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Advertising  is  socially  useful,  because  it  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  more  intelligently  and  with  less  effort. 
We  have  thought  of  advertising  as  commercially  useful 
in  i)erforming  a  two-fold  function: — 

{(/)  'I'o  sell  the  tncrcliaudise  adz'ertised 
{b )  To  “scir  the  institution  luh-ertisiiui 
We  should  think  of  it  as  performing  a  third  function 
also : 

(c)  “Selling”  advertising  itself. 

.As  advertising  men  we  should  be  as  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  our  profession  as  the  wise  merchant  is 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his  establishment.  We 
urge,  therefore,  the  adoption  by  all  retail  advertisers 
of  a  set  of  principles  which  we  present,  together  with 
specific  examples  intended  to  be  illustrative  and  not 
exhaustive. 

Unqualified  Statements 

1 — .Advertising  should  not  only  be  truthfid,  but  should 
at  all  times  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  untruth, 
or  the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Understate  rather 
than  overstate.  To  this  end  : 

(a)  Avoid  “Superlatives”  such  as  “The  greatest 
sale,”  “The  biggest  stocks.”  “Never  l)efore," 
etc.  Not  only  is  it  unsafe  to  make  such  state¬ 
ments  without  qualification,  but  the  public  is 
inclined  to  discount  their  accuracy. 

(b)  Be  as  careful  about  the  implications  of  vour 
statements  as  about  their  direct  meaning. 


Avoid  ambiguous  phrases  and  statements  cap¬ 
able  of  misinterpretation. 

(c )  It  is  often  wise  to  moderate  .even  true  state¬ 
ments  when  they  are  so  startling  as  to  appear 
incredible. 

Mention  of  Specific  Quantities  of  Merchandise 

2 —  Where  siiecific  quantities  of  merchandise  offered  in 
a  sale  are  mentioned,  they  should  be  accurate. 
"Million  Dollar  Sale”  should  mean  that  merchan¬ 
dise  totaling  a  million  dollars  at  reduced  retail 
prices  is  offered  at  sjjecial  prices.  'The  ([uantity 
mentioned  should  be  in  the  store,  in  its  own  ware¬ 
house,  or  in  its  own  possession  and  immediately  jiro- 
curable,  when  the  sale  opens. 

Comparative  Prices 

3 —  In  advertising  "sales"  or  "special  prices,”  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  should  be  so  plain  as  to  readily  and 
unmistakably  convey  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 
We  believe  that  carelessness  and  misunderstanding 
of  terms  is  responsible  for  at  least  as  many  in¬ 
accuracies  in  advertising  as  dishonest  intent.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  the  standardization  of 
terms  used  in  describing  reduced  or  "special”  prices, 
to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  error  and  disagree¬ 
ment.  We  offer  the  following  i)artial  list  of  defin¬ 
itions  : 

(a)  The  term  “formerly”  or  “reduced  from” 
should  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  article 
has  just  been  reduced  in  ])rice.  It  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  phrase,  “A’’esterday’s  price  was  — .” 

(b  j  Where  several  successive  reductions  have  taken 
place,  if  the  term  “originally”  is  used,  the  last 
previous  price  should  also  be  given. 

fc)  Such  expressions  as  “Worth — ,”  “value  — ,’ 
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“ —  jjrade,”  should  not  he  used  for  comparative 
price  purposes.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  read  by  the  public,  then  the  lowest 
advertised  price  of  an  article  fixes  its  current 
retail  “value.” 

(d)  'I'he  terms  “regularly”  or  “usually,”  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  new  purchase,  should 
be  understood  to  mean  the  ])rice  at  which  the  i 
article  was  on  sale  in  the  same  store  immedi-  ! 
ately  prior  to  the  special  otYer. 

Natural  Content 

■1 — Descriptions  of  merchandise  should  be  as  comi)lete  ' 
and  specific  as  necessarv  to  enable  the  reader  to  de-  j 
termine  the  true  nature.  mtUerials,  content,  style.  | 
workmtinship,  sizes,  colors  and  designs  of  the  arti-  ' 
lies  advertised.  For  exami)le:  | 

(a)  Te.xtile  fabrics  should  be  ])lainly  identified  as  1 
wool,  c(jtton,  linen,  silk  or  “rayon,”  etc. 

(1))  If  two  or  more  yarns  are  mixed  in  a  single  , 
weave,  this  should  be  plainly  stated,  as  silk-  i 
;ind-cotton ;  wool-and-silk ;  linen-and-cotton. 
etc. 

(c)  Trade  names  such  as  satin  de  chine,  or  vel-  | 
vetine,  satine.  etc.,  should  be  modified  by  such  i 
explanatorv  notes  as  “part  cotton”  or  “cotton.”  ' 

(d)  If  an  article  of  furniture  is  described  as  ma¬ 
hogany  or  walnut,  it  should  be  either  solid 
mahogany  or  walnut,  or  veneer;  not  merelv 
stained  to  resemble  the  genuine.  I  f  other  woods  j 
are  used  in  the  piece,  name  the  w(Jods. 

(e)  Whenever  gold  is  mentioned,  specify  the  karat  j 

content.  j 

Seconds  ' 

5 —  “Seconds.”  “irregulars.”  “imperfects,”  “substand-  i 

ard,”  “run  of  the  mill”  or  “.soiled.”  goods  should  be  j 
plainly  stated  as  such,  in  conspicuous  tyi)e.  .\djec-  | 
tives  such  as  “slight”  are  not  i)ermissible.  but  if 
true,  such  a  phrase  as  “Imperfecticjns  do  not  inter-  | 
fere  with  wearing  qualities”  may  be  used.  | 

6 —  W  hen  a  head  line  at  the  top  of  a  i)age.  or  a  smaller  | 

comi)osite  section  of  advertising,  leads  the  reader  to  | 
believe  that  all  items  mentioned  under  it  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  general  sale,  every  item  on  the  page.  ' 
or  in  such  section,  should  be  specially  j^riced.  | 

z — Avoid  the  use  of  illustrations  which  are  mislead-  j 
ing  regarding  size,  quality  or  aj^pearance  of  mer-  ' 
chandise  advertised,  or  which  exaggerate  the  size 
and  iini)ortance  of  a  store's  buikling  or  buying 
facilities  in  other  cities.  In  mentifuiing  buying  offices 
in  other  cities  thev  should  be  designated  as  such,  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  they  are  stores. 

— We  recommend  that  in  each  community,  the  retail 
advertisers  effect  or  support  a  Better  Business 
Commission  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  scrutin¬ 
ize  advertising  carefully,  check  it  against  actual 
otferings  and  bring  inaccuracies  to  the  advertise- 
er's  attention. 


DISHONESTY— It’s  on 
the  increase! 

!  Your  inventories  will  confirm  this 

!  Our  files  show  a  THIRTY  PER  CENT  (30%) 

I  INCREASE  in  the  number  of  cases  handled 
j  during  May,  June  and  July  1925  over  the  same 
I  three  months  in  1924. 

lluinireds  of  the  most  progre.ssive  Retail  Mer- 
I  chants  are  using  Willniark  Service  because: — 

1.  Willmark  Officials  were  practical  Retail  Store 
men  before  they  organized  Willmark  Ser¬ 
vice  System. 

2.  Willmark  does  not  work  on  a  percentage 
basis. 

3.  Willmark  shoppers  and  crew  managers  are 
well  trained  jiermanently  employed,  bond- 
e«l  and  under  constant  -supervision  of  the 
Home  Office. 

4.  Willmark  shoppers  are  not  picked  up  in 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  cities  we  visit  fre¬ 
quently. 

5.  Willmark  methods  do  not  tempt  your  sales- 
jreople — any  more  than  they  are  being  CON- 
ST.AMLY  TEMPTED  by  you  and  your 
regular  customers. 

6.  The  CONSTRUCTIVE  Willmark  theory  is 
based  on  PREV'ENTION  brought  about  by 
MOR.\L  INFLUENCE. 

BETTER  BUSINESS  WILLMARK  SERVICE 

Depends  on  Better  Control  Gives  the  Busy  Executive 
of  the  Individual  Employee  DIRECT  CONTROL 

Resulting  in 

BETTER  INATlNTflRIES,  LESS  DISHONES¬ 
TY  AND  BETTER  SALES  SERVICE 

ff'rile  for  particulars  iiithuut  incurring  any  obligation. 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices 
612  FISK  BUILDING 

250  Vi  est  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
Branch  Offices 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

TRAIELIXC  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 
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Some  Essentials  of  Good  Personnel  Manag;ement 

Tlie  Principal  Functions  Described  with  Some  Pointers  on 
(Organization  Which  Will  Eliminate  Excess  Labor  Turnover 
By  Inez  Kjellstrom,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Gilehrist  ('oinpany,  Boston. 


The  modern  Personnel  Department  has  as  its  fuiula- 
mental  functions,  both  the  problem  of  securing  will¬ 
ing  and  efficient  workers,  and  the  further  problem 
of  how  best  to  build  u])  and  maintain  the  working 
force  as  a  reliable  and  co-operative  body.  The  story 
of  Personnel  work  is  a  story  of  the  growth  of  service 
and  the  administration  of  business  relationship  in  an 
organization. 

Gotui  Executives  Needed 

The  ideal  Personnel  Manager  should  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  characteristics  of 
the  workers  in  the  store  as  the  merchandise  manager 
knows  the  merchandise,  for  personnel  management  is  a 
technical  problem  which  requires  a  mind  trained  in  the 
study  of  personnel  problems.  Just  as  soon  as  organiza¬ 
tions  begin  to  understand  the  vital  need  of  a  ])roperly 
e(|uipped  personnel  division,  just  so  soon  will  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  take  its  proper  place  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  where  it  will  rank  in  importance  with  the  other 
three  main  store  divisions ;  namely,  the  Merchandise 
Division,  the  C(jntrolling  Division,  and  the  Publicity 
Division. 

The  Personnel  Division  should  include  the  emplov- 
ing,  the  training,  the  promoting,  and  the  responsilJilitv 
for  the  general  well  being  of  the  workers.  Employing 
is  in  itself  a  very  large  factor  in  personnel  work  and  is 


\ 


W  hich  Bonus  System  ? 

If  your  store  has  decided  to  instal  a 
Bonus  System  in  its  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment,  it's  a  good  thing  to  know  about 
the  different  methods  in  practice  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead. 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  has 
the  data  necessary  to  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  important  problem  as  it 
affects  the  Delivery  Department. 

Ask  for  this  material  and  go  ahead 
with  your  eyes  open.  There  are  other 
problems  in  your  store  every  day. 
Let  the  Association  help  you. 


far  from  meaning  simply  the  engaging  and  terminating 
of  etigagements  in  a  haphazard  fashion  by  any  e.xecu- 
tive  concerned.  It  has  come  to  mean  a  centralized  de¬ 
partment  formed  to  select,  place,  transfer  and  promote 
the  individual  in  order  that  the  organization  as  a  whole 
.shall  derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  working  force, 
and  that  the  workers  shall  be  sti  selected  and  placed 
as  to  derive  the  m(»st  benefit  from  the  organization. 

The  iMuployment  ^lanager  should  be  res]K)nsible  to 
the  management  for  having  at  all  times  the  correct 
number  of  ])eople  of  the  right  type,  at  a  normal  cost  to 
the  organization,  for  the  employment  jiroblem  has  been 
changed  from  an  affair  of  chance  to  a  carefully  planned 
function  of  management.  I'lirough  the  modern  de])art- 
ment  we  find  it  possible  to  get  better  people,  place  them 
more  advantageously,  get  closer  to  the  workers  and 
their  problems,  and  reduce  labor  turnover.  Instead  of 
a  reckless  hiring  and  tiring  we  substitute  a  careful 
study  of  how  to  conserve  our  workers  so  that  we  mav 
realize  a  return  for  the  money  invested  in  the  place¬ 
ment  and  training. 

Handling  Applicants 

rite  Employment  Dej)artment  shoukl  be  as  accessible 
as  is  possible,  and  should  be  laid  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  j)leastmt  atmosphere  is  created.  I'lie  applicants 
should  be  so  received  that  they  do  not  feel  they  are 
seeking  a  favor  in  their  endeavor  to  get  employment, 
but  that  an  interview  is  to  take  place  which  may  result 
in  mutual  advantage  to  both  themselves  and  the  store. 
Privacy  at  the  interview  is  essential.  The  api)licatit 
should  not  be  cross-examined  by  an  interviewer  with  a 
number  of  people  standing  around,  and  placed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  very  brief  information  thus  obtained,  but 
should  be  talked  to  i)rivately  and  drawn  on  to  let  the 
interviewer  get  a  real  insight  into  his  personality  and 
(jualifications. 

Interviewing  is  still  done,  however,  along  very  un¬ 
scientific  lines.  It  would  still  be  i)ossible  to  find  organ¬ 
izations  where  the  applicant  is  merely  questioned  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  do,  referred  to  the  department  man¬ 
ager,  and  by  the  department  manager  virtuallv  hired 
or  rejected — the  Employment  Department  simply  act¬ 
ing  as  the  messenger  and  clerical.  This  brings  me  to  a 
very  vital  ixiint,  a  point  on  which  hangs  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  efficient  employing  department ;  namely,  that 
the  selecting  and  placing  of  applicants  must  be  central¬ 
ized  in  the  hands  of  the  Employment  Manager. 

The  Employment  Manager  who  makes  a  habit  of  re¬ 
ferring  applicants  to  the  executives  under  whom  they 
are  to  work  is  simply  not  filling  his  position,  but  is  pass¬ 
ing  his  responsibilitv  on  to  the  department  manager. 
1  he  Employment  Manager  should  l)e  an  expert,  trained 
to  judge  people,  and  therefore  more  capable  than  any¬ 
one  else  to  select  and  place.  Moreover,  he  is  the  only 
one  who  can  consider  a  particular  department’s  require- 
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nients  in  relation  to  every  other  department,  so  as  to 
accomplish  what  is  best  for  the  whole  organization. 

Centralized  Responsibility 

During  the  war  important  strides  were  made  in  the 
department  of  iiersonnel  work  but  unfortunately  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  trained  workers,  many  personnel  mana¬ 
gers  proved  incompetent,  with  the  result  that  the  tend- 
enev  toward  de-centralization  came  back  into  vogue. 

It  is  no  more  logical  for  an  Employment  -Manager  to 
allow  every  e.xecutive  in  the  organization  to  have  his 
huger  in  the  selection  of  employees  than  it  would  In.*  for 
a  buyer  to  allow  other  department  managers  to  select 
his  merchandise.  It  is  only  by  the  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger  assuming  the  full  responsibility  of  his  work  that  a 
laiitorm  jxilicy  of  emidovment  can  be  maintained,  and 
a  strong  department  of  real  value  tf)  the  organization 
built  up. 

Just  as  selecting  and  placing  should  l)e  centralized  so 
should  the  handling  of  the  terminatiojis  of  em])Iovment 
I>e  centralized,  for  through  such  centralization  labor 
turnover  can  to  a  large  extent  be  controlled.  Through 
the  information  obtained  at  a  final  interview  a  careful 
>tudy  of  the  cause  and  efYect  of  every  termination  of 
employment  can  be  made.  The  results  of  such  inve.sti- 
gation  often  iiulicate  a  means  of  preventing  a  termina¬ 
tion  which  could  be  avoided  by  a  re-adjustment  or  a 
judicious  transfer,  and  may  very  likely  avert  others 
which  would  follow  from  similar  causes.  In  thus  an¬ 
alyzing  terminations,  the  jK-riod  of  service  is  a  factor 
of  importance.  If  we  discover  that  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  have  left  after  less  than  a  month's  emjdovment. 
the  situation  needs  careful  analysis.  If  investigation  re¬ 
veals  that  such  terminations  of  emiiloymeni  are  occur¬ 
ring  repeatedly  in  a  single  department,  this  is  a  pretty 
fair  indication  that  conditions  in  that  department  need 
adjusting. 

Exchange  of  Data 

\\  henever  possible,  an  organization  will  find  it  im¬ 
mensely  fruitful  to  compare  such  employment  data  witli 
that  of  similar  organizations.  If  we  discover  by  this 
means  that  the  labor  turnover  in  any  one  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  is  heavier  than  that  of  our  competitors  in  a 
similar  department,  we  then  ask  the  stores  in  which  we 
are  chieflv  interested  for  information  concerning  the 
ages  of  their  employees,  the  tvj)e.  their  education,  their 
hours  of  work  and  similar  data.  Meanwhile  internal 
dei)artment  conditions  with  regard  to  physical  arrange 
ments.  the  character  and  jx)licies  of  the  department  man¬ 
ager.  and  the  ix)ssibility  of  a  disturbing  intluence  on  the 
part  of  older  employees  are  carefully  investigated. 

besides  the  means  already  mentioned  to  check  lalior 
turnover  we  have  a  very  careful  follow-up  on  absen¬ 
teeism.  which  we  look  upon  as  incipient  turnover.  Re- 
l>eated  absences  may  be  due  to  ill  health,  which  the 
visiting  nurse  from  our  Store  Clinic  can  avert  by  liene 
ficial  advice,  or  they  mav  lie  the  result  of  a  grievance 
which  the  employee  has  withheld  from  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  elimination  of  all  but  one  large  sale  from  our 
schedule  has  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  great  deal  of 
labf'ir  fluctuation,  by  keeping  production  on  a  fairly  even 
basis  the  year  through. 


Faster  Selling! 

—  This  new  way 


SPEEDINTi  up  sales  of 
ready-to-wear  is  easy  with 
the  Service  Rolling  Cos¬ 
tumer  Rack.  You  obtain 
incomparable  flexibility  of 
sPx'k  arrangement  with  these 
iini(|ue  rolling  units.  Rearrange¬ 
ment  of  stock  is  done  in  a 
jiffy.  Merchandise  is  displayed 
to  customers  with  untx'lievable 
ease  and  speed. 

Stores  Every  where 
Use  This  System 

That's  why  progressive  stores 
are  now  rapidly  adopting  this 
new  display  unit  in  fleets  of 
10  to  KMJ — you'll  lind  them  at 
Bamberger's.  Newark.  X.  J. — 
Macy's.  New  York  City — the 
Maison  Blanche.  New  Orleans 
— L.  S.  .V\res.  Indianapolis — 


apd  scores  of  other  widely 
known  establishments. 

For  luxurious  display,  easier, 
(luicker  selling  and  simplified 
stock-taking  you  need  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Rolling  Costumer  Rack. 
In  your  marking  room,  too,  it’s 
a  wonderful  time-saver — you 
simply  transfer  merchandise 
from  shipping  cases  to  these 
Racks,  mark  it,  then  wheel  to 
the  >howroom.  Rehandling 
eliminated!  3  distinct  operations 
saved ! 

Read  Our  Offer 

The  Service  Rolling  Costumer 
Rack  is  a  handsome,  strongly 
built  store  fixture  of  attractive 
appearance  and  great  service- 
aitility.  Furnished  in  enamels  or 
platings  of  various  colors  and 
finishes.  Read  our  Test  Plan 
below. 


TEST  THIS  UNIQUE  PLAN 


Let  the  “Service"  tell  its  own  story. 
Let  us  put  one  in  your  store  on 
Memorandum  Approval  so  that  you 
can  see  for  yourself  with  no  .sales 
arguments  to  sway  your  opinions. 
The  “Service"  sells  itself.  WRITE 
TOD.\Y  and  we  ll  ship  a  “Service” 
immediatelv. 


OR 


.^sk  us  to  mail  Folder  “C-1”  with 
details  of  how  you  can  use  this  mod¬ 
ern  cost-cutting  fixture  in  your  store. 


FAaORY  SERVICE  EQUIP’!  CO. 

33  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

30  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Compensation,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  favorite  bones 
of  contention  in  any  industrial  organization  l)ut  with  the 
Gilchrist  Company  periodical  salary  adjustments  have 
worked  out  in  a  mutually  satisfacory  manner.  Through 
this  tickler  system  the  name  of  every  employee  auto¬ 
matically  comes  up  for  salary  consideration  every  six 
months  and  he  is  increased,  promoted,  or  put  on  the 
promotional  list  under  the  advice  of  his  department 
manager  and  acconling  to  the  data  on  his  history  filed 
in  our  central  employment  record  office.  Every  em¬ 
ployee  is  thus  made  to  feel  that  his  individual  progress 
is  recognized. 

'I'he  cost  of  excessive  labor  turnover  can  never  be 
fully  estimated,  but  in  certain  important  details,  it  may 
I)e  actually  computed.  A  well  regulated  modern  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  can  figure  the  cost  of  new  employees 
with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy.  The  cost  of  hiring  will 
include  figures  on  advertising,  interviewing,  entering 
records  and  the  maintenance  of  clerical  help,  as  well  as 
the  training  cost  and  the  pay-roll  cost.  The  cost  of  the 
beginner’s  inevitable  errors,  the  frecpient  damage  to 
merchandise,  and  the  loss  of  customers  or  of  reputation 


through  poor  service,  are — although  nearly  incalculable 
— factors  of  considerable  importance.  With  a  constant¬ 
ly  shifting  force  all  of  these  costs  are  unnecessarily 
repeated. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  watching  the  cost  of 
turnover  there  is  the  need  to  guard  the  general  pay¬ 
roll  cost.  This  can  be  done  only  through  a  careful 
analysis  of  figures  by  departments  for  the  week,  month, 
and  year.  It  is  not  enough  to  compare  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  the  previous  year  for  the  same 
period,  for  this  might  involve  the  continuance  of  i)revi- 
ous  errors.  An  analysis  and  comparison  of  volume  of 
business  to  salespeople  should  be  made  covering  a 
period  of  vears.  Moreover  the  statistical  information 
should  always  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  a  study 
of  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  department  and  the 
service  needs. 

The  point  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Employment 
Department  and  the  Training  Department  must  work 
together,  as  two  parallel  'departments,  of  equal  imi)()rt- 
ance.  mutually  interdependent,  to  secure  for  Personnel 
work  the  place  in  business  which  it  is  justly  attaining. 


Use  of  New  Insurance  Manual  Should 
Be  Encouraged  by  All  Members 

Every'  member  of  the  AsscKiation  has  received  a  cc^py 
of  the  “Insurance  Manual  for  Retail  Merchants,’’  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  by  the  Controller’s  Congress  of  the  X.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  That  statement  is  emphasized  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  laid  the  b(X)k  aside  fcjr  reference  at 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future  or  have  pas.sed  it  on 
to  some  subordinate  and  then  forgot  it. 

The  “Insurance  Manual”  is  entirely  too  valuable  to 
every  retailer  to  merit  such  treatment.  It  has  aroused 
widespread  interest  among  insurance  men  and  mer¬ 
chants.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  substantial 
handbooks  on  the  types  of  coverage  applicable  to  retail 
stores  which  has  been  published. 

Some  of  our  members  already  have  ordered  extra 
copies.  Many  agents  and  brokers  interested  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  insurance  also  have  purchased  the  manual. 
The  Association  has  provided  for  a  reasonable  outside 
demand  and  will  be  grateful  to  its  members  if  they  will 
tell  other  business  men  and  insurance  people  about  this 
book.  The  members  of  the  .\ssociation  will  benefit  sub¬ 
stantially  by  giving  it  as  wide  circulation  as  possible. 

'I'he  price  of  additional  copies  to  our  members  is 
$1.00.  Xon-members  may  purchase  the  “Insurance 
Manual”  at  $2.00  jier  copv.  Please  spread  the  good 
word. 


If  \ou  Haven't  Aske<l  for  tbe  Survey 
of  Oj)eratiiig  Expense,  Act  Now 

Announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  Harvard 
Survev  of  Oj)erating  Expenses  in  Department  .Stores 
in  1924  and  its  availability  without  charge  to  our  mem- 
l>ers  ap|)eared  in  our  last  issue  and  met  with  a  large 
numlK*r  of  requests  that  copies  be  supplied. 

'I'hose  stores  which  have  failed  to  ask  for  the  copv 
to  which  they  are  entitled  should  not  delay  longer  to 
enter  their  requests.  'Fhe  material  is  of  the  greatest 
vtdue  to  the  retailer  for  checking  up  the  record  of  his 


store  and  measuring  it  with  the  performance  of  typi¬ 
cal  stores  of  the  same  general  size  and  character 
throughout  the  country.  Xo  better  means  can  be  found 
for  ascertaining  weaknesses  and  extravagance  and 
blocking  the  leaks  before  they  become  a  real  menace. 

I'he  Harvard  Survey  will  not  be  distributed  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores  unless  they  reejuest  it,  so  that  we  mav  Ite 
assured  that  it  will  reach  the  executive  who  is  imjst  ser¬ 
iously  interested  in  putting  it  to  effective  use.  Our 
stqiply  is  limited — one  cojjy  for  each  .\ssociaton  mem¬ 
ber — and  no  copies  will  be  sent  without  authorization 
from  the  store  owner.  Act  on  this  important  matter 
now. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  ha7>e  a  file  of  narties  of  executives 
who  arc  seekinq  opportunities.  You  arc  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


.\DVERTISIXG  M.\X.\GER 

Twelve  years  of  Rcneral  department  store  experience  and 
nearly  four  years  as  advertisiiiR  executive  in  well  known 
stors.  HiRh  sc1iim>1  and  college  education;  age  31;  married: 
willing  to  locate  in  different  city.  .Vvailable  at  once.  (iiH)d 
retail  references. 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

.Associated  for  four  years  with  one  of  largest  metroptditan 
stores.  Qualified  to  teach  store  system,  salesmanship  and  to 
supervise  training  activities.  Has  had  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Good  references. 
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ATTRACTIVE  STORES  INVITE  TRADE 


Like  individuals,  stores  have  "personality.”  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  conduct  govern  their  associations  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Customers  like  to  shop  in  stores  that  are  attractive  and 
inviting;  they  like  the  modem  spirit  of  progressiveness 
and  naturally  associate  merchandise  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried. 

As  the  reputation  for  good  service  spreads,  the  customer 


list  continues  to  grow,  insuring  a  steady  increase  in  sales 
volume  and  future  store  growth. 

New  Way  equipment  will  modernize  your  store  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  day  standards  and  quickly  pay  for  itself 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  increased  profit  which  each  in¬ 
stallation  brings. 

A  complete  line  of  store  equipment,  from  the  finest 
obtainable  to  the  lowest  in  price  that’s  good,  awaits 
your  selection. 


The  Sew  ff'ay  line  offers  a  complete  ran%e  of  equipment  for  every  requirement’  Descriptive  literature  and  prices  upon  request — no  obligation, 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Designers,  Store  Planners  and  Manufacturers  of  Shfality  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 
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